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Spanish Moss is, in many places, a prominent feature of the Southern Landscape. It grows 
so profusely that it gives a weird or even grotesque effect, and in some situations North- 
erners visiting the South for the first time are much impressed by the striking effect. 
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County Highway, Port Royal Island, near Beaufort, South Carolina 


Spanish Moss (7. tllandsta usneoides) Seen by a Tourist 


OUTH CAROLINA does not put 
up road signs to indicate places 
of historic interest, but she dis- 
plays the names of creeks and 
rivers so that the traveler can tell about 
where he is. Near Enoree City we crossed 
some creeks, among them Brier and Wal- 
nut. At these creeks we observed Spanish 
Moss (Tillandsia usneoides) for the first 
time while we were going southward. 

The Moss hangs down in long strands 
from the branches of trees that grow close 
to the water’s edge. The trees were 
Swamp Oaks. 

As we left the bottom land of Brier 
Creek the road became slightly elevated. 
Having gone a quarter of a mile or so, 
we passed Swamp Oaks which had no 
Spanish Moss on them. Dipping down 
to cross Walnut Creek we saw Spanish 
Moss again, which disappeared as we ad- 
vanced to higher ground. It is evident 
that this Moss in this region, flourishes 
only on trees which stand with their 
roots in or near the water. There must, 
of course, be a cause for such behavior, 
as will be stated later. 

Continuing our journey south from 
Darien, we rode for thirty miles through 
a very low swampy country. It was an 
agreeable change when we came to some 
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elevated ground at the little village of 
Midway. It was nice to see some hard- 
wood trees, but they were disfigured with 
masses of Spanish Moss. I stepped to 
one of the trees to get a handful of Moss 
to take home with me to examine closely 
at my leisure, but it was not easy to get. 
Lots of it hung down but the lower ends 
were all just a little too high for me to 
eatch hold of. I think the eattle keep 
the lower ends eaten off. I found a branch 
of an Oak tree that had decayed and 
fallen, that was covered with the Moss 
so I got my specimen. 

From the Carolinas southward this 
Moss becomes more and more a feature 
of the landscape. The worst afflicted trees 
we saw during our trip were at Midway 
and St. Augustine. 

At Midway I plucked a few handfuls 
of the Moss from a large Oak tree and 
brought it home with me in a paper-bag. 
A neighbor who has tried it, tells me if 
I will hang it on a wire fence it will 
grow and flourish until the frost comes; 
all it asks of the wire fence is to hold 
it up in the sunshine, to the dew and rain; 
when frost comes nothing ean save it. 
That is why it does not spread through 
the north. 

The stem and its branches are long and 


threadlike. They all hang straight down 
from the tree branch and, being swayed 
by the wind night and day, they become 
so tangled together that when you tear 
off a bunch and hold it in your hand like 
a long skein of yarn, it is difficult to 
straighten out the strands. 

Its long drooping festoons sway grace- 
fully in the breeze, but I cannot say I 
like it; to me the effect is gloomy. 

Being strictly an air-plant, it does not 
suck sap from its host, nor does it re- 
quire any soil to grow in; it gathers all 
its food from the atmosphere. It is 
equipped with minute hairs and is cov- 
ered with a seurf. 

Those tiny hairs are useful to the plant. 
You know that the radiator in the sitting 
room gives out more heat if the surface 
is rough than it will after you paint it 
and make it smooth; just so the hairs 
radiate the heat and cool the plant, so it 
can condense the moisture and dew sooner 
and faster. 

In proportion to its bulk, the surface 
exposure of the Moss to sun and wind is 
very large, and the coat of seurf which 
clothes it, is a protection against exces- 
sive evaporation. 

I inquired whether or not the Moss 
injures the tree on which it grows. The 




















Close-up of Spanish Moss. By using a reading-glass 
both the flowers and the seed-capsules may be seen 


answer always was “No, not at all; it 
does not rob the tree of juice; all it 
takes is a foot-hold, a place to hang 
from.” 

That answer is, I think, true in the 
main, but it is not entirely accurate. A 
tree can be injured in other ways than 
by stealing its sap. I watched the trees 
carefully and my conclusion is that the 
Moss works some injury. It spreads itself 
over the outside of the tree and intercepts 
the rays of the sun and thus prevents the 
proper development of buds and leaves. 
In a word, the Moss thus indirectly 
diminishes the leaf surface of a tree and 
therefore its breathing and _ digestive 
power. It is the shadow of the Moss 
that does the damage. 

I asked if the “Moss had flowers; and 
every time the answer was “None.” On 
that point the natives are mistaken. Their 
“No” meant simply that they had never 
observed any, which is another thing. 

Spanish Moss belongs to the pineapple 
family and bears very small inconspicu- 
ous flowers. I did not see any, for we 
were there in early May and the blooming 
does not begin until June, and then con- 
tinues all Summer. The flower is yellow 
and thus attracts insects; but my guess 
is that the wind transports most of the 
pollen, even as it does the ripened seed. 

“Ts all the Moss we see just one kind?” 

“All you see is of one species; but there 
are eight or ten species differing in color 
(green, brown or black) and in other 
minor respects, but these are rare and 
only a botanist looks them up.” 

There is a firm in Florida that makes 
a business of handling Moss, sending out 
large trucks through the districts where 
the Moss is most abundant. The work- 
men pull it off the trees with long poles 
with hooks at the end. It is used by 
upholsterers as a packing for chairs and 
sofas. It is even exported to Europe for 
this purpose and is there called Black 
Moss. Before being used by the furniture 
men, it has to be soaked for a time in 
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water. It is kept under water until ferm- 
entation sets in, which causes the seurf 
to fall off and leaves the tough fiber, clean 
and bright. 

Occasionally a native makes use of a 
little Moss. If it gets too thick to suit 
him on the trees near his house he pulls 
it off and uses it for horse bedding, or he 
removes the seurf by boiling and fills a 
bedtick with it. 

This Moss is slightly useful in another 
way. Cows eat a little of it when it is 
young and it serves much more largely 
as a food for deer. Deer keep the lower 
ends of the festoons eaten off as far up 
as they can reach while balancing on their 
hind legs. And it is to the deer also 
a last resort during the Winter when food 
is scarce. During such pinching times a 
high wind is a perfect godsend to these 
wild creatures, for it sends to the ground 
the deeaved limbs of trees loaded with a 














Spanish Moss growing on the 
famous Cypress Trees of Louisiana 


plentiful supply of Moss. It may not 
fatten them, but keeps them alive. 

Mistletoe and Spanish Moss both grow 
on trees, occasionally on the same tree. 
We note here two points of difference 
between these plants. Mistletoe feeds on 
the sap which it sucks from the host-tree. 
Spanish Moss obtains all its nourishment 
from the air. The seeds of both are 
blown by the winds from the tree on 
which they grew to the tree which is to 
become their new home. The seed of the 
Mistletoe (having no threads) is gummy 
and as the wind throws it against the 
branch of a new tree it sticks fast. The 
seed of the Spanish Moss (having no 
gum) eatches hold of the new tree and 
clings fast to it by means of a tiny twisted 
thread. 

Spanish Moss as has been explained is 
somewhat useful in several ways, but the 
Mistletoe, so far as I know, is only used 
as a decoration at Christmas. 
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Interest Children in Gardening 


OW to interest children in garden- 
ing? I purchased a small set of 
tools from the dime store and gave mine 
a garden spot all their very own from 
the second Summer. While I work, the 
baby is busy in his garden. Later when 
his ideas are a little more mature, we 
exchange work. He pulls weeds for me, 
and I give plants and aid for his help. 
Every weed and insect and bird and 
flower is identified and explained to 
him. Each day is a grand nature study 
class. And before his interest wanes, he 
is given a change of occupation. We 
very nearly live in our garden early morn- 
ing and evenings, after the dishes are 
done. 

I have a plot for each child, and oh, 
the healthy competition! We have the 
primary, junior, and senior divisions, and 
in the Fall each child is awarded accord- 
ing to the results he has produced in his 
class. They keep garden serap books, 
and government bulletins have been a 
great help to them also. When old 
enough they belong to garden clubs. 

Flowers with strange names, and vege- 
tables we were unacquainted with, are 
more interesting than the commoners of 
the flower and vegetable garden. Flow- 
ers that feed the Bees and Humming 
Birds have a high rating with us. Such 
a thrill as the tiny Hummer brings to 
the heart on his first appearance. The 
“Humming Bird moth” was also a fre- 
quent caller to our gourd blossoms. 

The only way to keep a child off the 
street is to keep him interested at home, 
and the garden and small orchard are 
two of the very finest methods. I do 
not believe in overworking a child or 
in giving it tedious tasks to do that 
overtax his strength, but I think if every 
American mother would keep a schedule 
of work and play for her family there 
would be fewer nervous wrecks, suicides, 
and criminals in the world. 

Mrs, E. 8. GotpsmitH, ( Wisc.) 











Old Southern Mansion enframed by Span- 
ish Moss on trees in the foreground 
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Where do 
ROSES. 


Come from? 


BY J. HORACE McFARLAND 


ANY of my Rose readers will be 
M thinking right now, | hope, about 

planting more Roses in the Spring 
of 1934. They may have been excited 
more or less about where those Roses 
will come from. There are “brand” 
names, and there are wide, wild, and 
woolly claims about the supremacy of 
this, that, or the other source of Roses. 
It may be fair to examine briefly the 
sources of Roses that will be sold in the 
Spring of 1934 in the United States. 

Twenty years ago, speaking generally, 
“all roads led to Springfield,” because in 
that pleasant Ohio city were grown then 
many millions of “Own-root Roses,” sent 
out by mail, more or less carefully 
packed, in full leaf. Some of them some- 
times did very well, particularly if 
planted south of the Mason and Dixon 
line. They were very liberally described 
in the catalogues, the descriptions usually 
compiled mostly from other catalogues, 
and with the aid of various fervid imag- 
inations. Not many of the Springfield 
growers ever bloomed the Roses they sold. 
The process of production was a continu- 
ous one of soft cuttings taken in green- 
houses, rooted in greenhouses, and some- 
times—but not always—wintered over 
outdoors in coldframes before shipping. 
The Springfield ideals were quantity, not 
quality; cheapness, not vigor. I well re- 
member one Springfield man looking over 
our early work at Breeze Hill who ruth- 
lessly turned down several magnificent 
Roses as unfit to be grown because they 
had ineonveniently large thorns which 
would prick the fingers of those who 
made the cuttings! 

The Own-root Rose has considerably 
passed ont of the picture; in the North- 
ern States at least. The plants you will 
get this Spring ought to be—and most 
generally are—field-grown, dormant, 
budded plants. They may be in fancy 
packages, which I will have to discuss 
another time, but if they are good Roses 
they will be two or three years old, ac- 
cording to the spirit of veracity actuat- 
ing the merchant, who has grown or pro- 
duced them, as they were brought through 
about as follows: Cuttings of the Multi- 
flora or the Odorata understock would 
have been rooted in 1931, and prefer- 
ably “lined out” in nursery rows; which 
means planting in a long, straight row 
six inches or more apart, sometime in 
the Fall of 1932. In 1932 they were 
budded in these rows to the varieties de- 
sired (and in some month ahead I am 
going to describe this budding stunt), 
so that many of them had sent up a 
few blooms which proved what they were 
before the end of that year. All of 1933 
they were growing more or less vigor- 
ously in the field and being cared for 
more or less adequately in so far as pro- 




















New Rose Garden, The Fenway, Boston, In full bloom 


The over-arching roses which appear at regular intervals, and the stone seats, here and there, 
lend themselves to the artistic loveliness of the garden, and invite passers-by to stop and enjoy it 


tection against the dreaded black-spot 
was concerned. 

In the Fall of 1933 these plants were 
plowed out or dug by other means, and 
again more or less properly sorted and 
stored. Their future vigor is closely 
related to the care used in this digging, 
handling and storing, for in many sor- 
rowful cases Roses thus dug or plowed 
out were exposed to drying winds before 
ever they were put in Winter storage. 
The Winter storage also was more or 
less adequate. In the better practice it 
was in cooled, ventilated cellars or stor- 
age houses, the roots being all the time 
in contact with soil or some other medium 
which would prevent the escape from 
them of the precious moisture that held 
them alive. 

It is from these stored plants that 
orders will be filled in the Spring of 


1934. 
NOTHING so definitely proves the 


world adaptability and desirability 
of the Rose as the fact that it can be 
well grown almost anywhere in the North 
and South Temperate zones. A_ reeent 
inquiry of a man who had _= spent 
many years in southern Indian showed 
that there was an absence of Roses there, 
which upon searching inquiry proved to 
be largely because the people there did 
not know or did not care to have Roses, 
just as they did not know how to have 
good food, good eattle, good sanitation, 
and the other differences between the 
lands in which Kipling deseribed “The 
City of Dreadful Night,” and the regions 
into which Christianity had brought some 
form of social betterment. 

But I suspect that there is a Rose, 
and a very desirable Rose, even for the 
equatorial countries. If I were going to 
live another fifty years or so, I think I 
might probably get to the bottom of the 
Rosa gigantea situation, and discover a 
great many facts that are already known 
to other more acute observers. 

Let us stay in the Temperate zones 


and in the United States. Where do 
your Roses come from? 

The answer is, anywhere that an honest 
grower will take the trouble to grow good 
Roses. Sometimes I have believed that 
Chester county, Pennsylvania, has the soil 
and the conditions which provide a basis 
for growing the best Roses. Then I go 
up into central New York and find that 
the best Roses are grown there. A eare- 
ful New Jersey grower—or several of 
him—has no trouble in convincing me 
that he also grows the best Roses. In 
northern Ohio are aecre-fields of good 
Roses, as good as any. I could go on 
and name the rest of the states, provided 
there was a nurseryman in any state who 
really was determined to grow good 
Roses. He ean if he will. 

But here come in what may be called 
the “outland regions” for Eastern Amer- 
ica. Much has been said, but not much 
of it based on solid faet, about the 
superiority or the inferiority of Cali- 
fornia-grown Roses; of Oregon Roses. 
[ have seen grand good Roses from both 
sections, the quality, so far as my obser- 
vation went, relating to the understock 
used and to the eare used by the grower 
to get a good, sound, solid, honest Rose 
plant. There was a time when [ was in- 
veighing continually against the use of 
the Ragged Robin understock, which 
makes a rather naked-looking, prong- 
rooted plant with a good top, not nearly 
so impressive as the Multiflora under- 
stock provides. Yet to confound me, 
these Roses have persisted at Breeze Hill, 
and I can’t see any difference as to the 
value of the wunderstock provided it 
pushes up the top I want which is to 
bear the flowers I want. 

Then Florida comes into the picture, 
and I have seen grand good Roses in 
Florida, as also in Georgia, home-made, 
and relating entirely to the understock 
and the care given them. The long 
Florida season can produce Roses that 
are just too good; that is, they are too 
large for comfortable shipment. Here 
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again the skill, experience and integrity 
of the grower are the determining points. 


| N THE Fall of 1933 I spent some days 

in eastern Texas, to which I went 
with a considerable prejudice against 
Texas Roses, which I ignorantly believed 
were crudely, hurriedly grown; were soft 
and poorly-matured; and by no means of 
the quality I like to approve. My com- 
placeney was jolted by the facts I found. 
I saw acres and acres, and more acres, of 
fine plants getting ready for shipment to 
the North. I discovered to my amuse- 
ment when I was talking with the general 
freight agent of the railroad which sends 
several train-loads of these Roses north, 
that whereas they started from Tyler 
or some other of the Texas points, they 
suffered a curious change en route, and 
when they reached New Jersey, or New 
York, or Connecticut, or some other 
retail point, they were metamorphosed 
into home-grown Roses. 

Disliking subterfuge and deception, I 
have said and will continue to say that 
I don’t like this sort of thing. <A _ well- 
Texas Rose, 


¢rown handled by a_ rose 
nurseryman—not a mere farmer—who 
has ideas, ideals, and _ integrity, is 


another one of these “best” Roses, and 
needs no exeuses made for it. It ean be 
overgrown, so that it ought not to be 
shipped north. It grows so _ readily, 
quickly, and easily in Texas that there 
ean be an over-abundant production of 
what the trade knows as “Number 
Threes” and the odds and ends and 
sweepings of the trenches. These from 
poor plants ought to be burned, just as 
trash ought to be burned anywhere in 
the world, but a good manv of them 
come north and get into the cheaper 
packages sold by the five-and-ten-cent 
stores and the department stores which 
don’t have any department of conscience! 
They give a black eye temporarily to the 
Rose, but most of the time the man who 
has bought a Rose for ten eents or 
twenty-five cents, or some such _ price, 
comes to realize that he got all he paid 
for, and he is likely later to buy a decent 
Rose with some responsibility back of 
it. 

Someone may be saying that there 
are soil preferences for Roses. There 
are. The Rose prefers good soil, whether 
it be in Texas or in Maine; whether it 
be the sand of New Jersey or of south- 
ern California, or the clay of Pennsyl- 
vania or northern Ohio. It does need 
plant food, fertility, just the same as 
good corn, or good beans, or good pota- 
toes need these same generally distributed 
soil merits. 

I am again reminded of east Texas. 
The dust arose about mv shoes as T 
shuffled through the sandy fields in which 
Roses were luxuriantly growing. I won- 
dered at it, because Roses are not pre- 
sumed to grow in sand. Not many 
moments later I drove to another farm, 
and the road I traveled on had eut 
through a little hill so that the soil 
strata were in evidence. That sand, 
from five inches deep and more, overlaid 
a section of clay, and thus there was, 
theoretically at least, the ideal oppor- 
tunity for Roses to prosper. At any 
rate, they did prosper, and do prosper. 

There still persist some English ideals 
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as to precise soil compositions. We 
have not yet entirely escaped from the 
hokum of outrageously elaborate soil 
preparation and the like. It neverthe- 
less appears that we are gradually com- 
ing to know more about soils for Roses 
and coming to realize that this God- 
given woody plant will flourish in any 
soil that has decent fertility in it, 
whether it be sandy or of clay compo- 
sition, whether it be dead-dry or reason- 
ably moist—though just here comes in 
the feeling that as yet we haven’t come 
to know an aquatic Rose, and _ still 
believe that Roses must have adequate 
drainage, disliking soggy soil. 

Now what does all this mean to the 
1934 rose buyer? It ought to mean that 
he will buy with intelligence the varie- 
ties he wants, of merchants who put 
character and integrity back of their 
offerings. If they have California or 
Texas or Oregon Roses to offer him they 
ought to be able to assure him that they 
have been carefully dug, carefully pro- 
tected, and have not been exposed at any 
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time to the drying out that the cheap 
man endures because he doesn’t care 
what happens. He ought to buy of a 
man who is reasonably sure that his 
Roses are accurately named and honestly 
labeled. If he buys of the cheap stores, 
on the corners, he will get at least all he 
pays for, but not often much more. If 
he is careful about Roses, grows them 
with an interested brain as well as with 
eapable fingers, he will be telling his 
rose merchant about his success or his 
failure, and thus helping the rose mer- 
chant to. do better another time. He 
won’t expect miracles. He will intelli- 
gently acquaint himself, preferably by 
membership in the American Rose So- 
ciety, with the best methods of culture, 
with the best varieties, and with the 
opportunity for associating with others 
who also want to grow good roses. 

Now I answer the question which is the 
title of this paper. Roses come from 
wherever they are grown, and they are 
good, bad or indifferent according to the 
care and responsibility back of them. 





Watch the New Things in Flowers 


EDWARD SALBACH, (Calif.) 


F you haven’t been following the 
| developments in flowering plants 

closely, be careful what kind of gar- 
den arguments you get into, otherwise 
a neighbor will be beating you on what 
you think is a sure bet. A gooaly num- 
ber of the new developments of the year 
are peculiar, to say the least. 

Have you heard of the new Calendula, 
that produces flowers that look more like 
a Chrysanthemum than a Calendula, 
known as Calendula Sunshine (also 
called Chrysantha)? This new offering 
with twisted petals of lemon-yellow is 
one of the real novelties of the year. 
It bids fair to be even more popular 
than the new Carnation-flowered Mari- 
gold, Guinea Gold, which was such a 
sensation last season. 

Another one to look out for is the new 
seed offering of Annual Canterbury 
Bells. The mixture of this offering is 
not new this season, but the first indi- 
vidual named one, ealled Liberty Bell 
(color violet-blue) is being sold this year. 

Unwin Dwarf Dahlias were new in 
America last season,—but ean really be 
considered novelties of this year,—for 
the people who tried them last season 
have recommended them so highly that 
many more gardeners will try them this 
season. Watch these, too, as there is 
a strong possibility that one or more 
seedsmen will offer these attractive and 
useful Dahlias in eolor shades, in a very 
few seasons. The particular charm of 
these Dwarf Dahlias is that their com- 
pact growth fits them beautifully for 
growing among other plants, yet they 
keep blooming and blooming over a 
period of many months. The flowers 
are single or semi-double, and the plants 
grow 12 to 18 inches tall. 

If vou want still another surprise. or- 
der one of the Dwarf Annual Delphi- 
nium. Blue Butterfly, improved, is the 
dark one. and Azure Fairy, the light 
blue. These Delphiniums which grow 


only a foot tall, are simply covered 
with blooms, and will furnish a bright 
spot in any garden, and are particu- 
larly adapted to Rock Gardens. They 
are not strictly “new,” but they have 
not been offered or grown nearly as much 
as one would expect, for they are most 
charming and effective. 

Another one that you may not know 
about is the development in Eschscholt- 
zias, or California Poppies. Did you 
ever realize that this attractive flower 
comes in searlet, white, salmon, gold, 
pink, elaret, and other shades? Only 
specify “erect type,” for seedsmen have 
developed this more compact type so that 
you can have a much more tidy growth 
than you would get from the old spread- 
ing type of Poppy. 

Incidentally, be sure that you specify 
“New Column or Giant Imperial type” 
when you order Larkspur seeds—as this 
recently developed new strain branches 
from the base, giving you longer flower 
spikes from which you may cut your 
house decorations and still leave an at- 
tractive plant in good bloom. 

A similar development in Lupines has 
been made in the Hartweggi race. If 
vou want a mixture, however, demand 
the new “Hartweggi Giants,” which give 
larger flowers, and more and longer 
flower spikes than any other American 
offering of Lupines. 

And if you haven’t any of the bright, 
golden, semi-double, sweet-scented Nas- 
turtium Golden Gleam, you have missed 
something. But watch for this in new 
colors, as several new shades of this out- 
standing new type of Nasturtium are to 
be offered in the next few seasons. 

A few of the other “different” seed 
offerings that may fool you are: Chrys- 
anthemum Mawii (pink, with silvery 
foliage); Ieeland Poppies in shades of 
pink; or the new Candvtuft, Miniature 
Gem, which grows only 314 inches high. 
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Plants 
With 
Spots 


BY 
MRS. M. N. WILCOX, 


(Kans. ) 


HERE are two highly-ornamental 

| plants that are rarely seen, yet are 

exceedingly easy to grow; namely, 

the Farfugium, or Leopard Plant, and 
the Spotted-leaved Calla Lily. 

The Farfugium is a tender perennial 
with a fleshy root, sending up numerous 
bright-green, succulent leaves, spotted 
with white, six or eight inches across. The 
pictured variety Aureo-maculata, is the 
only form in general cultivation. It was 
introduced in England in 1856 from a 
garden of a mandarin in the north of 
China. Many years ago this was a very 
common plant in conservatories and win- 
dow gardens, but in later years, for some 
reason, it has been neglected. The Far- 
fugium is a lover of shady places, and 
does well bedded out in Summer. It may 
be set permanently in the open in mild 
climates. Propagation is easily effected 
by a division of the root. 

The Spotted-leaved, yellow-flowering 
Calla Lily (Zantedes.chia-albo-mascu- 
lata), is not as common as the plain- 
leaved variety. When grown for flowers 
only, it should be given very rich soil, 
and an abundance of water while grow- 
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Yellow-flowered spotted-leaved Calla Lily 














Farfugium;—The Leopard Plant,—variety aureo-maculata 


ing. It may be kept growing continually, 
but there is a better chance for winter 
flowers if given a forced rest during the 
Summer, by removing the bulbs from the 
pot and drying. They thrive best in a 
good light, and a temperature of 55°. 
They are very effective in indoor water 
gardens, growing luxuriantly when partly 
submerged. Some are more odorous than 
others, but all of them are pleasantly 
fragrant. 





Squash Adds Variety to Menu 


HERE are a few sorts of Squash that 
are especially choice during mid- 
Winter, and that are usually available, 
particularly a group of varieties popu- 
larly known as Hubbards. These include 
the green, blue, golden, and warted Hub- 
bards. In addition, Victor, Warren, 
Essex Hybrid, Bay State, Banana, and 
Buttercup are excellent Winter Squashes. 
These varieties are the choice ones among 
all the Winter Squashes, says Prof. W. T. 
Tapley, vegetable crop specialist at the 
State Experiment Station at Geneva, 
who tested every variety of Squash avail- 
able, on the Station grounds last Summer. 
“Squash is one of the most satisfactory 
of Vegetables to be stored for use during 
the Winter; and though the liking for 
Squash appears to be a matter of educa- 
tion, it is becoming more and more popu- 
lar in the large city markets and every 
garden might well have a few hills for 
home use and for sale.” 

“All of the Winter Squashes have a 
hard shell, and therefore are usually more 
appetizing when baked or steamed than 
when boiled. Those who prefer dry 
Squash will like it served in the shell. 
The flesh can also be seraped from the 
shell and beaten up with milk and butter 
for those who do not eare for it dry. 

“Winter Squash is very easy to store. 
All that is needed is a dry place where 
the temperature can be kept not lower 
than 40. Only sound specimens should 
be placed in storage.” 


Is the Cactus Native to North 
America Only? 


O, they are not; they are known as 

Pan-American. When we were 
studying the botanical side of the Cactus 
Family, we learned that there was but 
one or two species foun] in the Eastern 
Hemisphere. A_ species of Rhipsalis 
crows in Asia, on some of the Islands, 
and in Africa; but the same species grows 
in America. 

The Western Hemisphere is the home 
of the Cactus Family. 

In the British North West,—Van- 
couver,—we find two species of Opun- 
tias; we have received two species of 
Opuntias and one Coryphantha (Mamil- 
laria) from Manitoba, where they grow 
along the Assiniboin river. 

From the tip of South America (Pata- 
gonia, now included in Argentina), we 
find Opuntia Darwinii. From the At- 
lantic to the Pacific Oceans and on the 
isles thereof we find Cacti growing. 

Here in Massachusetts, on Cape Cod 
and Nantucket Island, Opuntia vulgaris, 
a practically spineless creeping species is 
growing in scattered patches and along 
the Atlantic coast southward. 

Certainly Cacti are found growing in 
Asia, Japan, Germany, England, Norway, 
Australia and, well, all the rest of Eur- 
ope,—but they were introduced for cul- 
tivation the same as we cultivate plants 
from Northern Asia, and Southern Africa, 
in America. Cacti have been in cultiva- 
tion in Europe for many years; probably 
were introduced first in Spain. The 
Nopalea coccinellifera was introduced in 
Europe in 1518 from Mexico. Opuntia 
vulgaris was recorded as a cultivated 
plant by Gerarde in 1596. In 1850, 
Labouret described 670 species. There 
are probably 1500 species. 

We have a catalogue of a firm in Ger- 
many which lists 850 species and varieties. 

Read Britton and Rose’s Monograph of 
Cactaceae. 


I. G. Noyes, (Mass.) 
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Cowpoke Goes In For Posey Wranglin’ 


BY STAN ADLER 


brones to mussin’ ’round with posies, 

an’ I had to stand a heap of hur- 
rahin’ from the boys in the outfit for 
goin’ soft like, they said; but I’m danged 
glad I done it, seein’ as how it come out. 
“Dobe” Harte was the wust in ridin’ me 
about it, but he’s the last one to ride 
me now. Wal, let me tell how it all 
come up. 

There was a purty leedle schoolmarm 
from Kansas come to teach in Bisbee an’ 
I used to see her goin’ about the desert 
pickin’ Yueca blossoms an’ -Thistles an’ 
Verbenas an’ sech, an’ I allowed she was 
just plumb het up about all kinds of 
flowers. “Dobe” Harte was the feller 
who took her to dances, but one night I 
got to talkin’ to her an’, not bein’ much 
on conversation, I mentioned posies in 
one way or another. 

“Oh, yes,” says the leedle lady, “I jest 
adore flowers. You orter see the beauti- 
ful ones we got out in Kansas. The 
Dahlias are marvellous. I miss them a 
lot.” 

So seein’ I couldn’t in no way compete 
with “Dobe” in the way of dancin’, I sent 
for one of them there flower almanaes an’ 
decided to get busy. I didn’t know what 
a Dahlia looked like, let alone one kind 
from another, so I kinda went by the 
names. I put down Cigarettes ’cause 
them’s most half of a cowbovy’s diet; an’ 
Jersey Beacons ’cause a feller called 
Jersey Jimmy runs the best saloon in 
town; an’ Sunnysides ’cause we got 330 
days of sun out thisaway, an’ it’s mostly 
plenty hot sun, too. An’ so I got about 
a dozen varieties an’ sot ’em out in a 
fenced-in lot that usta be a corral, but 
ain’t no more. 

Wal, the rainy season jest didn’t seem 
to come along, an’ all the irrigatin’ from 
the pipe line didn’t help a-tall. An’ I 
shore was fit to be tied watchin’ them 
sorry lookin’ shoots strugglin’ for growth; 
an’ the insects, which populate this coun- 
try more’n folks, achawin’ on ’em besides. 


l T shore is a long trek from twistin’ 


I ‘lowed that Kansas was the place for 
high-falutin’ flowers, an’ that the desert 
wahn’t no place for ’em nohow. 

An’ jest about then the sky started 
cloudin’ up, an’ the rain busted loose 
plumb scandalous, an’ them bushes be- 
gun rarin’ up like an outlaw brone an’ 
poppin’ out all over with buds. An’ it 
wasn’t no time a-tall before that old cor- 
ral was lookin’ purty near as purty as 
a rainbow with all them colors abloomin’ 
high, wide, an’ handsome. Them Cigar- 
ettes was white with specks of scarlet 
in the middle, an’ the Jersey Beacons was 
so big an’ red you could see ’em most all 
over the place. The Sunnysides was loud 
an’ fussy, the Gardenglows was mottled, 
the Trentonians was pink like a hot sun- 
set, an’ them Pompoms jest growed all 
over everythin’. An’ then I knowed Kan- 
sas wasn’t the only place where you could 
aim to grow them Dabhlias. 

An’ “Dobe” Harte ain’t aridin’ me no 
more a-tall about mussin’ with them posey 
potaters, ’cause the fust mess of Dahlias 
I brought to the schoolmarm, jest scat- 
tered his popularity all over the country. 
That leedle lady jest says, “Why I never 
seen sech lovely flowers even in Kansas. 
You shore got an eye for beauty, an’ all 
‘Dobe’ can do is dance.” 

An’ that’s how come I’m going to keep 
right on amussin’ with posies, an’ why 
I’m danged glad I done it in the fust 
place, seein’ as it how it come out. 


A Rock Garden and the 
Depression 


OW many lovers of flowers have 
sighed at the thought of creating a 
Rock Garden, and let it go with a sigh 
simply because they have moaned the 
depression blues, and actually the money 
seemed so scarce. Many of my friends 
have come to me with “How ean I pos- 
sibly have a Rock Garden? Plants are 
cheap it is true—but it takes so many.” 
Four years ago I “started” a Rock 
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Garden for one of my friends who de- 
sired only a start. She had asked me to 
lay out and construct the Rockery, and 
plant it with a selection of plants that 
had been divided until they were liter- 
ally hacked to pieces. The reason for 
this was not the lack of money—but 
rather that she, aside from the syste- 
matic placing of the varieties in relation 
to color, height, and time of bloom, 
wanted the care and the weeding and 
the nursing of her Garden all to herself. 
It seems to me that the idea would mean 
much to the true lover of flowers who 
desires not only the finished Garden, but 
who loves even more so the care of its 
culture. 

Many people retain the idea that it 
takes at least three plants of each va- 
riety to make the Garden complete. My 
own experience shows that a little labor, 
a little care, and a little love of the art 
will make a beautiful Garden of a few 
well-chosen Rocks and a few well-chosen 
varieties of plants. 

Much has been said and many designs 
drawn to tell and to show the amateur 
how his construction should be carried 
out. I need not go into that. 

Sedums, and there are many varieties 
with various heights and colors of bloom, 
may be divided into actual shreds. With 
proper thought as to soil, planting, water 
and drainage they will thrive and fill in 
vast spaces between and even over the 
Rocks. 

Some of the easier growing Thymus, 
Alyssum, Arabis, Armeria, Arenaria, 
Campanula, Eupatorium, Linum, Phlox 
subulata, Saxifraga, Tunica, Veronica, 
and Viola may be divided very fine and 
allowed to fill in their proper places. 

Pyrethrum tchihatchewi, several of the 
Dianthus, Mentha requieni, Herneraria 
glabra, Achillea tomentosa, and Asperula 
eynanchica, make excellent ground 
covers. 

The Sempervivums are invaluable in 
the Rock Garden, and many of the more 
common varieties drop off their “chicks” 
to start new families in a neighboring 
crevasse. 

So take heart “O ye of little faith,” 
for the Garden of beauty is for those 
who yearn enough to work a little, and 
plan a little with what little they may 
be able to afford. It may not be an 
estate, but the little nook that is prop- 
erly planted and cared for, the little 
hollow that has been created into a Rock 
Garden, will be the attractive spot of 
your yard. 

Hvuexu S. Austin, (Penna.) 





Spanish Moss, so familiar to many 
southern readers, is a real novelty and 
even a curiosity to northern eyes. The 
leading article in this issue, prepared by 
a northerner, gives a very comprehensive 
and thorough treatment of this subject as 
seen by the fresh vision of one not 
familiar with the southern landscape. 
And my friends have been very liberal 
in their proffering of most excellent 
photographs for illustrating this article; 
which I feel is a real achievement, be- 
eause things which are as common as 


Spanish Moss are seldom considered 
worthy of careful attention and de- 
scription. THE Eprror. 
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Flower Jrowew 


Growing Dahlias from Seed 


BY ARTHUR H. EMMONS, (Mich.) 


HE raising of Dahlias from seed 
is one of the most fascinating and 


interesting branches of flower grow- 
ing; especially if you like the “Man’s 
Flower,” the beautiful Dahlia. 

In the first place, this great Autumn 
beauty, is becoming more and more pop- 
ular in nearly every part of the world. 
The Dahlia’s real original home is down 
in the high foothills of Old Mexico; 
hence it is an “All American.” You will 
find wonderful blooms in Alaska; the 
Australians are showing us that they can 
produce great flowers; all Europe is 
running us a close second; while the 
little Nepon people are making wonder- 
ful floral arrangement of the Dabhlias. 

It is almost unbelievable that you can 
plant the seed in the Spring and by early 
Autumn these plants have grown to full 
size and well have just as large and beau- 
tiful flowers, as if they had been raised 
from roots. Yes, it is surprising, and if 
you have not tried growing these seed- 
lings, you have missed a lot. 

Secure your seed from a specialist that 
gives his entire time and attention to pro- 
ducing seed from the finest, newest and 
best varieties. My experience is, the best 
seed comes from the western and eastern 
coast states of the U. S. A. Perhaps the 
seasons are a little longer and the seed 
have a better chance to develop, than in 
the northern states; although some very 
fine Dahlias have originated from seed 
grown in the interior states. 

About the last of February, or the 
first of March, mix some sand, a little 
leaf mold, and some peat (if you have 
it), and put it in a flat. Plant each seed 
about an inch apart each way, and cover 
them about one-eighth inch deep. Keep 
the flat in the greenhouse or in a nice 
sunny window. In about three or four 
days you will see some of the little plants 
peeping through, and by ten days about 
two-thirds of them will be up, but some 
will take as long as four weeks to ger- 
minate. I sometimes think these late ones 
turn out to be the best flowers. When 
these little plants have about four leaves, 
transplant to two- or three-inch pots, 
filled with good garden earth. When they 
are four or five inches tall, and the 
weather will permit, put them out into 
a coldframe to get hardened for their 
out-door life. Plant them out in the 
garden, about three feet each way, from 
the fifteenth of May to the first of June. 
Be sure and keep them well cultivated 
until the buds commence to show; and 
from that on, merely keep the weeds 
down. When the buds get larger and 
commence to show color, then the fun 
begins. You will get up early in the 
morning and go out to see what has 
happened: it is not quite open, but what 
a beautiful color; and right by it is an- 
other showing color, and a different 
shade; yes, and a different tvpe. When 
you come home from the office, you can 
hardly wait to get into that garden, to 
see if they are wide open. Every day 
you go through this same routine with 
so much anticipation and enjoyment, that 


you are well paid for all your labor, 
time, and what you have put into it. 

It is now approaching November, and 
nearly every plant has bloomed, and 
what a riot or color; so many shapes, 
in fact no two alike. A lot of them are 
not quite up to the mark in the eyes of 
the old-experienced Dahlia raiser, but you 
will say how can | throw away such flow- 
ers? Perhaps you might have one or 
two, that is very large, a fine center, 
long stiff stems, its head well up and a 
beautiful color. If so, have some well- 
versed Dahlia raiser look them over, and 
if he gives you encouragement, plant 
every root next year; and if it proves 
up to the first year, call in other good 
Dahlia men and get their opinion; and 
if you are told by all of them that you 
have something worth while, then it is 
time to send some roots to the Dahlia 
trial gardens. 





Dahlia—Paul Michael 





Growing Dahlias Under 
Cheesecloth 

HE Dahlias that are grown today are 

most beautiful in colors, and very 
large in blooms, with long stiff stems, 
that hold the large blooms erect. Plants 
are strong in growth, foliage dark-green, 
leather-like, insect-resisting type. The 
most important thing to do to grow per- 
fect blooms is to watch your plants and 
as soon as three pairs of leaves have 
grown, pinch the center of plant out. 
This will give the plant five or six strong 
branches of the same height, with blooms 
all on top of the plant. All varieties that 
grow over four and a half feet are thus 
improved in size of the blooms. 

By August first, some varieties will 
show buds. At the time buds appear is 
the time to begin feeding the plants a 
good handful of a good mixed fertilizer, 
high in potash, to each plant, per week 
through August and September, worked 
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into the soil with a potato-digging tool. 
This is the only tool fit to work around 
Dahlia p!ants. It leaves the soil loose 
and fine at every plant. As the buds 
begin to show is the time to disbud to get 
pertect blooms. 

To protect the blooms, I set eight-foot 
stakes through each third row, all same 
height. Across each row of stakes, a 
strip one-inch by a quarter-inch thick, I 
fasten tight to each stake. I string strong 
galvanized wire the length of the rows 
on top of the cross strips and fasten to 
each stake. I fold the cheese cloth up 
six feet wide, seventy-five feet long. I 
roll it up on a nine foot pole. I take 
roll to end of the rows and lay it on top 
of the frame and begin to unroll. This 
is rather particular work as to ‘fastening 
ends securely. This and straightening the 
sides all O. K. to complete the job. Take 
strong coarse twine and run across the 
top of cloth. Tie tight to each outside 
stake. 

This cheesecloth covering protects in 
several ways. It keeps soil from drying 
out and saves mulching. Your blooms 
are saved from burning from the hot 
midday September sun. Heavy rains do 
no damage as it works like a sieve on 
the plants. The hard northeast storms in 
September cannot get at them. 

The first early frost kills those not cov- 
ered, but those growing under cover keep 
blooming as if nothing had happened. 

F. C. SHELDON, (Conn.) 


Dahlia Contest Won by Variety 
Satan 


HE mammoth searlet Dahlia known 

as Satan was the final winner in the 
popularity contest conducted at the New 
York Botanical Garden week by week 
throughout October, when the Dahlias 
were at their height. The plant whose 
magnificence brought 313 votes, stood 
nearly a foot above all the others, and 
bore half a dozen or more handsome 
flowers. 

Kathleen Norris, which opened its first 
big pink blossom October 15, won the 
contest that day by a large margin, and 
the following Sunday just barely came 
out ahead of a bushy plant of Bonnie 
Belmont, which was quite covered with 
yellow flowers. 

Monmouth Champion, which ranks in 
the orange class of Dahlias, with yellow 
and coppery tones combined, won third 
place for popularity. An unquestionable 
winner the first week-end of the contest, 
it took second place October 7 and 8, 
then was superseded by plants just com- 
ing into bloom. 





Chautauqua Salute, one of the finest of 
the white Dahlias on display, won atten- 
tion each week of the contest, and ranked 
second, under Kathleen Norris, October 
14 and 15. 


Snowdrift, another fine white flower of 
formal style, and Jersey’s Dainty, an in- 
eurved cactus type, were close behind 
their white running-mate, Chautauqua 
Salute. Christmas Candy, of red and 
white, also received many votes, but a ma- 
jority of these were from children who 
visited the show with their parents. The 
only miniature Dahlia to win many votes 
was Fred Springer, a red one, which 
claimed admirers every week-end. 








Gardening 
for 


Our Children 


The Vegetable 
Garden Club 





T is time to think of our Cabbage, 

| Lettuce, and Tomato seed. They 

should be started early indoors about 

the first or second week in March. Flower 

pots, strawberry baskets, or small wooden 

boxes, which the Greenhouse Man ealls 

“flats,” all can be used to plant the seeds 

in. Just follow the directions and pic- 

tures given here and you will have the 
seeds planted in a short time. 

Figure 1 shows a small wooden box. 
Fill the bottom with an inch of pebbles, 
moss, or coarse soil. We eall this first 
layer “Drainage Material,” because when 
you water the seeds later on the water 
will pass through the soil and out be- 
tween this coarser layer so that the water 
will not stay in the box and cause the 
seeds or plants to rot. 

Figures 2 and 3 show how to make 
a sifting sereen. All you need is a 
wooden hoop from a barrel, a piece of 
disearded window or door sereen, a few 
tacks, and a hammer. Cut the sereen two 
inches wider than the hoop, and tack it 
around the outside of the hoop. Cut off 
the ragged edges left over, and you have 
a good sifter. 

Figure 4 is the wooden box filled with 
finely-sifted soil to within a half-inch of 
the top. Prepare three of these. 

Figure 5 shows the surface of the 
wooden box with rows two inches apart 
marked on the top of the soil with a 
small stick or toothpick. Water the box 
with a fine sprinkler. 

Figure 6 shows a box all planted. 
Sow each kind of vegetable seed thinly 
in the marked rows in each of the three 
boxes; one vegetable to each box. Put 
a handfull or two of soil in the sereen 
and shake gently over the seed, cov- 
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ering them about a fourth-of-an-inch 
deep. Place a wet piece of burlap or 
wet newspaper over each box. Keep 


the covering damp, and you will not have 
to water the soil while the seeds are try- 
ing to sprout. 

Figure 7 shows different ways of label- 
ing your boxes or pots. Colored chalk 
or crayon can be used, but real wooden 
plant labels are best. Print the names 
of your Vegetables neatly on these labels 
with soft black lead pencil, or better 
still in India Ink, or with waterproof 
pencil. 

Figure 8 shows the size and shape of 
the three kinds of seed we are sowing. 
Lettuce seed is quite small, narrow, 
pointed at each end, and white. Cab- 
bage seed is larger, round, smooth, and 
greyish-brown in eolor. Tomato seed is 
flat, greyish, round, and uneven. 

Figure 9 shows our Plant Nursery. 
When the seeds germinate, the first leaves 
are not true leaves and many times are 
mistaken for weeds. Lettuce seedlings 
are yellowish-green. Cabbage blue-green. 
Tomatoes a dark greyish-green, and usu- 
ally the seed sticks to one of the first 
leaves until the second or true leaf 
appears. 

As soon as green leaves do appear, 
take off the wet covering, and place 
the boxes on a sunny window sill on the 
South side of the house. Do not let the 
soil get too dry or the plants will wilt. 
Do not give them too much water or 
they will get a moldy sickness and topple 
over. They eall this “damping off.” 
Keep turning the boxes around so that 
the baby plants farthest away from the 
window ean get their share of sunshine 


too. When the plants are two inches 
high, we must see about giving them 
more room and richer soil. 

Figure 10 shows a larger box with 
an inch or more of well-rotted manure 
in the bottom. Make three of these. 

Figure 11 shows rich garden 
heaped in the box up to the top. 

Figure 12 shows a piece of pine or 
other soft wood, one inch thick and five 
inches long. 

Figure 13 shows the stick whittled into 
a Dibble Peg five inches long, an inch 
thick at the top and tapering down to 
a rounded point at the other end. 

Figure 14 shows the surface of the 
ready box with a series of holes punched 
an inch or two deep in the soil, two 
and a half to three inches from each 
other. This is done with the Dibble Peg. 

Figure 15 shows the box of baby 
plants with a splinter or toothpick used 
to pry up the young seedlings ;—roots, 
dirt, and all. 

Separate the plants carefully and lay 
them on wet moss or wet newspaper so 
they will not wilt while handling them. 

Figure 16 shows the new flat with a 
plant placed in each hole made by the 
Dibble Peg. 

Figure 17 shows the new flat with 
the soil pressed firmly around the roots 
and base of each seedling. 

This process is called “pricking off.’ 

Water each box several times with a 
fine sprinkler and keep the boxes in 
the shade for a day or two; the sun will 
wilt the newly-moved plants. Their roots 


soil 


must get settled well in the new soil 


before they can well take care of their 
green leaves above ground. 
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After a day or two, place the boxes 
in a sunny spot and as soon as all danger 
of frost is past, put the boxes outdoors 
in a sheltered sunny spot to get used to 
the outdoor air. This is called “harden- 
ing off.” 

These little plants, grown this way, 
have good root systems and sturdy stalks. 
When you take them out of the boxes in 
May and plant them in your Garden Plot, 
they will be ready to begin making quick 
growth above ground. 

If you raise more than enough for your 
own use, perhaps some of the neighbors 
would like to buy a few young plants 
from you. People are always glad to get 
strong thrifty-looking plants for their 
back-yard gardens. 
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How the Brazil Nut Comes to Us 


BY RUTH H. LEE 


AY down in Brazil, which is the 
northern part of the large con- 


tinent of South America, lived 

a little Brazil Nut. Probably you have 
heard him called by his nick-name, “Nig- 
ger Toe,” many times. His home was 
in a dense jurgle of trees one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty feet high with 
masses of umbrella-like leaves on top. 
He lived high up in one of these trees 
just underneath the leaves near the trunk. 
His brothers and sisters crowded him on 
all sides, for Brazil Nuts live in large 
families of twelve to twenty-two in a 
single house. The little Brazil Nut was 
in the dark a long time because his house 
was made of a tough round shell, shaped 
something like a coconut, only flatter at 
each end. All around this shell was a 
dark thin husk which soon split open 
showing the big shell. The little Brazil 
Nut was so well protected he wondered 
if he would ever get out. Just when 
he felt he had lived inside of his house 
long enough, a fierce wind storm came 
up. While the tree was tossing in the 
wind, the big inside shell came loose and 
fell to the ground with an awful crash. 
Black-skinned natives stood near wait- 
ing to pick the shells up. They did not 
dare to gather the big nuts until the wind 
died down as they did not want to get 


hit by one of them. When the wind 
stopped, they ran under the tree and 
picked up the big ball-like shells and 
hacked them open with large sharp axe- 
like knives called machetes. 

For the first time the little Brazil Nut 
saw daylight. He was dumped with his 
brothers and sisters into a rough home- 
made basket and taken for a long ride 
on the head of a native to a wide, slow- 
moving river. Here, the basket he was 
in was placed on a crude raft made of 
logs tied together with vines, and floated 
down the river. A black boy stood on 
the raft, guiding it now and then with 
a long pole-like paddle. 

After many days, the Little Brazil 
Nut landed in a big city, but before he 
got a chance to see very much of it, he 
was whisked away to a warehouse and 
stored in a long dark room with hundreds 
of other nuts. Here he was packed in 
a large wooden box and put on an Ocean 
liner bound for America. 

Sitting in the nut-dish for Christmas 
Dinner, he looked very foreign with his 
rough dark coat beside all the other white 
and light tan-skinned nuts, and few of 
the people sitting at the table ever 
thought of the long journey he had made 
just to be there in America for Christ- 
mas Dinner. 














For the Junior Gardener 


HERE is not much boys and girls 

ean do out of doors during this month, 
but it will soon be time now to watch for 
the little tiny green leaves that break 
through the ground early in the Spring. 
Even with snow on the ground, some of 
the earliest bulbs will be pushing up 
where the warm sun shines to melt the 
snow. It is always a joy to watch for 


the first signs of our flowers waking up 
from their long Winter nap. 

Perhaps Mother’s house plants might 
need a little care from Junior Gardeners. 
Keep the plants turned often, so all of 





the growth will not be on just one side. 
Keep the faded blossoms picked off, as 
they fall on the floor making an untidy 
spot in the room. 

Watch the plants carefully at this time 
for any insects that might be on them. A 
little work now may keep them from be- 
ine destroyed by the insects later on, 
when they might become badly infested. 

The little blue- or white-flowered Oxalis 
makes a very pretty plant for the win- 
dow garden, as it is always in bloom. As 
the flowers fade they should be picked 
off, and sometimes when the plant is 
making a heavy growth, the lower leaves 
become faded and dry and should bé care- 
fully pulled off. I turn mine upside 
down, pot and all, and very carefully pull 
out the dry leaves and faded blooms. 

The Oxalis can also be made into a 
pretty hanging basket if care is taken in 
having good drainage and plenty of 
water, as the baskets dry out faster than 
pots and the plant will soon become too 
dry, and will be pale in color. 


EstHer Haas, (Kans.) 





Hydrangea, Paniculata grandiflora (or “P. 
G.” as it is jokingly called), is still a stand-by 
for individual planting, but a few points in 
culture, make all the difference between weak, 


straggly bushes, and strong, shapely ones, 
loaded with large blooms. 
These requirements are rich soil, severe 


pruning early in the Spring and plenty of room 
to develop. The photo shows the immense 
heads of bloom on P. G.s used as a foundation 
shrub in front of a bungalow. The blossoms 


change in color from white to pink and finally 
C. B. Turgner, (N. Y.) 


green. Mrs. 
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Out-of-the-Ordinary from the Catalogues 


AST month space limitations pre- 
vented us trom considering all of 
the floral treasures that were 
awarded a place on the honor roll of All- 
American Flowers for 1934. So this 
month finds us with eight of these novel- 
ties to describe. 


A NEW TULIP-POPPY 


Seedsmen in the East and Middle West 
are inclined to look askance at the Giant 
Tulip-Poppy, or Hunnemania. Not only 
does it germinate with irritating slowness, 
but it cannot stand the least touch of cool 
weather. Hence, in order to qualify for 
a plaice on the All-American list, a new 
Ifunnemania must be outstanding in 
quality, something which may safely be 
said of the new variety, Sunlight. Even 
though its flowers fail to live up to the 
semi-double character claimed by its in- 
troducer, they are still of such lovely 
clear canary-yellow coloring as to make 
that failing unimportant. It really does 
resemble sunlight,—the sharp, clean color 
of sunlight that comes through rifts in a 
cloudy sky. 

Onee it has germinated, this variety 
blooms quickly, and continues to bloom 
until cold weather comes.. It makes the 
most satisfactory cut flower of any of the 
poppy-shaped flowers. 


A DWARF FRENCILT MARIGOLD 


Exeept for its svmmetrieal, compact 
and dwarf habit, the winner of tenth 
place is the familiar dwarf French Mari- 
gold of commerce. Beeause of its 
uniform habit, however, this new double 
dwarf variety makes an_ outstanding 
bedding plant, and is also useful for 
edging beds of other annuals. The colors 
are combinations of yellow, mahogany, 
brown, and orange. 


A VALUABLE NEW CUT-FLOWER 


All Larkspurs of the Giant Imperial 
type make fine eutting material, as well as 
excellent garden plants. But to date, it 
has been impossible to find a clear pale- 
blue in any of the types of annual 
Larkspurs. A new variety, Blue Bell, is 
of this exactly-right color, and sinee it 
comes from the Giant Imperial section, it 
yields long, unbranched stems that are 
ideal of bouquet work. This new: color 
seems destined to replace the perennial 
variety, Belladonna, as a source of that 
color which is so entrancing with pink 
Roses, pale-yellow Snaps, and with so 
many other tints and shades of garden 
flowers. 


TWO NEW BRILLIANT VERBENAS 

Twelfth place was awarded to two 
Verbenas from the same originator. 
While they are much alike in habit, thev 
differ enough in color to make both of 
them welcome. From their coloration, T 
suspect that they both derive from the 
vivid cerise, Beauty of Oxford, which is 
so startling when in bloom. It is diffieult 
to imagine how brilliant this parent 


BY R. M. CARLETON 


variety really can be. At the Century of 
Progress in Chicago last Summer, one 
garden containing several hundred plants 
of this variety caught the eye of every 
visitor. Unfortunately, the cerise-cherry 
red of Beauty of Oxford is so violent 
that it ean be tolerated only against 
green foliage, or next to white flowers. 

These two new sorts, however, prom- 
ise to be more amenable. The first is 
a clear, dazzling spectrum red (the true, 
undiluted red of the color charts) which 
ean be used with several other shades 
where brilliant color is desired. It is 
called Spectrum Red. The second va- 
riety, Cerise Queen, does not exactly 
live up to its name, since it contains a 




















Photo Courtesy Vaughn Seed Store 


Ageratum Cardinal Mundelein 


hint of salmon which destroys the viv- 
idness of the Beauty of Oxford ecolor- 
ing. While striking and elean in color, 
it is not the quarrelsome chromatic bully 
who kills our liking for its noisy parent. 


ANOTHER NEW ASTER 


New Asters seem inevitable. But it 
takes real merit to earn a placé on the 
All-American list, and certainly the new 
variety Silvery Rose deserves its Special 
Mention Award. It belongs to a type 
which must have been named originally 
by Barnum, the Giant Mammoth Peony- 
Flowered. Silvery Rose does not exactly 
live up to its name, even though the 
petals are more of a silver tone than 
other Asters. It is actually a lavender- 
pink of a tint I have not noticed in 
any other class. 


A NEW ANNUAL CHRYSANTHEMUM 


Here is one variety which I mention 
only beeause it was on the list, not be- 
cause it possesses outstanding merit. 
Chrysanthemum Eldorado is of the Se- 
getum type, of a golden-yellow, with 
a dark zone around the center. Except 


for the golden-yellow color at the tip 
of the petal, it is very much like the 
well-known variety, Eastern Star. 


A BIGGER AND BETTER MOURNING BRIDE 


Except for one very bad failing, the 
annual Seabiosa is an ideal garden an- 
nual, It will flop and sprawl. Unfor- 
tunately, there are few amateur garden- 
ers who ean afford the time and material 
required for staking hundreds of annual 
flowers. 
~The new Giant Hybrid Seabiosa prom- 
ises to solve this annoyance by lifting 
its huge flowers on stiff, sturdy stems. 
Even if the flowers were not much larger 
than the older type, this new sort would 
be worth while. But add to that a bloom 
improved in size and you have an an- 
nual that will be a mainstay of the 
cutting garden from July until frost. 


AN INTRUDER 


One flower that I observed last Sum- 
mer was not on the list, perhaps because 
it has been in commerce in a limited way 
for a year or more. It is a new Agera- 
tum, ealled Cardinal Mundelein. The 
name is unfortunate in a way, since 
many people expect it to have flowers 
of a cardinal hue. But once they have 
seen its ageratum-blue flowers, they never 
make this mistake. These are so uni- 
form in hue that a color sample made 
from the first bloom ean be compared 
with every flower throughout the season, 
and found to match exactly. Nor do 
they vary from opening to withering as 
some Ageratums have a habit of doing. 

In habit it is ideal, as it will main- 
tain one of two heights as though turned 
out by machine. If the center bud is 
nipped out when the plants are set, the 
plants will maintain a height of six 
inches throughout the Summer. If they 
are allowed to grow naturally, the entire 
bed will grow ten inches high, and re- 
main at that height. Of course, this 
presupposes that the withered flowers 
will be cut off, which is necessary to keep 
any Ageratum in bloom. 

But the most remarkable feature of 
this Ageratum is its blooming habit. 
At the Fair, plants in full bloom were 
set out at four o’clock in the morning 
on June Ist. I remember the exact hour, 
because I recall how brilliant the colors 
looked under the flood-lights just as the 
eastern sky began to pale with the coming 
sunrise. These same plants, without a 
single replacement, were still in full 
bloom on November 7th, when they were 
eut down by frost. And they had never 
once been out of bloom. I lifted one 
plant before the frost came, and it now 
stands on my desk, still loaded with lovely 
ageratum-blue flowers. 

Unfortunately, this plant refuses to 
come uniform from seed, but must be 
grown from purchased plants or green- 
house cuttings. 
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Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 
BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


Winter that will not-give us glimpses 

of Spring this month. With the Sun 
steadily drawing northward, its power to 
warm the earth is increasing daily. It 
is a pleasant delusion to give the Sun 
credit for the journeying, when down in 
our hearts we know that the Earth is 
responsible for the movement; a globe- 
trotter in the true sense of the words. 


| T is indeed a hard-hearted and miserly 


Although February may be very cold, 
it is not all imagination when we think 
the grass is a little greener after a melt- 
ing snow, or that the Red Maples are 
beginning to show a tinge of color, or 
any number of other things which give 
us cause to “doubt our very eyes.” 


We may see our first Robin this month, 
if we haven’t seen it earlier, which same 
may be an early migrant, or one that 
did not go away at all last Fall. Latter 
February may also bring the first Blue- 
birds, Meadowlarks, Killdeer, and 
Grackles; which are always among the 
first arrivals. Although the “cawing” of 
the Crow cannot be termed musical by 
the wildest stretch of the imagination, 
when we hear it this month it is a pleas- 
ing and spring-like sound. It is so 
energetic and full of life that not to be 
able to appreciate the “song” of the 
Crow is indeed a misfortune. Although 
killed without merey by many farmers, 
the Crow is a great aid toymankind. At 
times he does pull up some newly-sprouted 
corn, but he has also exterminated Cut- 
worms and Insects in numbers to pay 
many times over the corn he has de- 
stroyed. 


The Catkins of the Willow usually 
begin to push their way out of their 
brown buds this month. Willow twigs 
placed in a vase or jar of water will 
soon develop into an interesting winter 
boquet. The pussies emerge almost at 
once, and it is not long until slender 
white roots begin to shoot forth in the 
water. When these switches are well 
rooted they may be planted outdoors if 
desired. 


Twigs of Cherry, Peach, Plum and 
other Trees that blossom early, respond 
readily when placed in water in a warm 
room. Almost at once the buds begin to 
show green, and in a few weeks there 
will be a burst of bloom. Certain early 
flowering shrubs also respond with blos- 
soms if taken in the house at this time. 
Rushing the season within the walls of 
one’s home is a very pleasant Winter 
pastime. 


The woods, which brings forth the 
earliest and most delicate blossoms of the 
entire year, from all appearances seem 
to be held in Winter’s relentless grasp. 
But lift up a little leaf mold and be 
convinced otherwise. There, tucked 
away, are many tender green plants, 
some of them with buds already formed, 
ready to pop out when the proper time 
comes. 


At this time when plant life is little 
in evidence, a study of shelf fungi will 


add an interesting chapter in nature lore. 
These growths are found, with but little 
searching, on dying Tree trunks and on 
rotting logs. Occasionally very large 














The ‘‘Cawing’’ of the Crow in 
February is a pleasant sound 


ones are found with smooth, grey-white 
tops. In a generation passed, these 
large specimens were frequently deco- 
rated with pencil drawings after which 
they occupied prominent places on par- 
lor whatnots, on which awed and curious 
youngsters were permitted to gaze, but 
were forbidden to touch. These shelf 
fungi are a mushroom growth from 
which spores (so tiny they are invisible), 
fall and are blown about by the wind. 
When these small seeds come to rest on 
a suitable surface, the result will be 
more of these peculiar growths even- 
tually. 


Although the marshy spots in the 
woods may be frozen solid, we are very 
likely to find Skunk Cabbage pushing 
its way through the ground. It is not 
unusual to find fully-developed blossoms 
in February, although the Flowers of 
Skunk Cabbage is rather an obscure 
little bloom concealed in a rather attrac- 
tive sheath. We must almost tear this 
sheath apart if we wish to see the blos- 
som; a ruthless act, and an unpleasant 
one too, for like its four-footed namesake 
its odor discourages familiarity. 


The second day of the month has long 
been associated with the pleasant super- 
stitution of the Groundhog and _ his 
shadow. As every one knows, that pre- 
cocious animal is supposed to waken 
from his long slumber on that day, and, 
if he encounters his shadow when he 
emerges from his burrow, he promptly 
returns to his bed to sleep an additional 
six weeks of very cold weather. If there 


59 


is no sun to east a shadow, Mr. Ground- 
hog takes up the business of living 
where he left off last Fall. So much for 
a familiar old story. With his body so 
heavy with fat that he could hardly 
waddle, last September or October the 
Groundhog made a soft bed in his den, 
curled himself into a ball and promptly 
proceeded to forget the worries of life. 
February finds his slumber fitful, due 
perhaps to pangs of hunger, for no 
doubt his supply of fat is nearly ex- 
hausted, and so it is not unusual to see 
him now and then, throughout the month, 
shadow or no shadow. 


The twenty-eight days of February 
will pass all too quickly. It is a month 
of expectancy during which so many 
wonderful things may happen. There 
is always the pleasant possibility on 
warm days, of hearing the first warble 
of the Bluebird, or a snatch of Robin 
song. A Bee may venture from its hive 
with a business-like air, hunting about 
for Flowers it will not find. And some 
form of plant life may unexpectedly put 
in its appearance. Little wonder that 
February flits.away so fast. 





The Platyeodon 


(Subject of front cover illustration) 


HE Platyecodons are closely allied to 

the Campanula family and are easily 
distinguished by their broad open {lowers. 
The colors range through the shades of 
blue, to pure white. ‘There is also a 
double variety, the Japonicum. ‘They 
form neat bushes, growing from the 
ground each year, about two-and-one-half 
feet in height. It is desirable to keep the 
stems tied when blooming; if allowed to 
fall they cannot be raised without break- 
ing. 

Owing to the shape of the buds, this 
plant is often called the Balloon Flower. 

The Pliatyeodon requires a medium, 
sandy loam to develop its full beauty. 
It is particularly sensitive to poorly- 
drained soil. It may be propagated by 
a division of the root, but I find it more 
satisfactory to raise the plants from seed, 
as they will often bloom the first year. 
I have the blue and the white growing 
together which makes a very attractive 
combination. I find that this lovely flower 
is perfectly hardy here in Kansas, grow- 
ing with no further care after the second 
year. In Autumn the qld stems should 
not be cut away, but allowed to die off 
naturally, otherwise the crown may be 
injured. 

For a clear, blue flower the Platyeodon 
easily remains at the head of the list. 

Mrs. M. N. Witcox, (Kans.) 





Those who have been wishing for an 
old-fashioned Winter, have had their wish 
gratified. Although the extremely cold 
weather during November and December 
did not prevail throughout the country, 
vet in the greater part of the north 
temperate zone low temperature records 
were broken in many places. Here in 
northern New York we had record-break- 
ing weather, and November and Decem- 
ber were what might be ealled two con- 
secutive severe winter months; very 
destructive to insect pests and various 
plant diseases. 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 


TO 








“When February birds do mate, you may 
wed nor dread your fate.’ 


YOUR FLORASCOPE 


Aquarius — January 20 to 
Fired Airy sign. 


February 18. 


Pease... « PIADOS..<ccvcccsasces Mental 
NS EER PETE CTT ee Breath 
Wiower. .. SNOWGrOP...ccccccecs Oxygen | 
Jewel. ... Sapphire, Turquoise. ...Melancholic 


Color. ... Blue, Nile Green, Pink. . Acidity 


QUARIUS rules the legs, ankles, 
A blood, cireulation,shin bones. Uranus 
cold, dry, magnetic in nature; gov- 

erns nerve fluids, tissues of brain, mem- 
branes of spinal cord. Aquarius people 
are attracted to those born under Libra 
or Gemini. Their lucky days according 
to old Egyptian lore are 11, 21, 25, 26. 
These people need foods rich in Chlorine 
to rejuvenate, renovate, and _ restore. 
Coecoanuts and Radishes are particularly 
rich in this chemical salt. Medicinal 
herbs to renovate and restore are May 
Apple or Wild Mandrake, Chamomile, 
Tall Speedwell, Boneset, Blue Vervain, 
Bouncing Bet or Soapwort, Rue, Sage. 


Seeds sown under this sign are liable 
to rot soon. Aquarius people are Nature 
lovers and all natural beauty appeals to 
them. Snowdrop in the language of flow- 
ers means “Friendship in _ trouble.” 
Dreaming of Rue means “Beware of false 
pride;” of Sage, “Friends value your 
friendship.” Russia is under the sign 
of Aquarius. Our Red Indians ealled 
February the Chestnut Moon. In Kash- 
mir it is known as the “melting snow 
moon.” February in America leads all 
other months in the birthdays of illus- 
trious people among whom are Words- 
worth, Longfellow, Lowell, Lincoln, 
Washington and a host of others. 


Sereen stars born in January under 
this sign are Marion Davies, Bebe Daniels, 
Kay Francis, Ralph Graves, Carl 
Laemmle, Stanley Smith, the late Milton 
Sills, and William Haines. Milton Sills 
had a wide scientific knowledge of all 
botanies, being college professor before 
becoming a sereen star. He was inter- 
ested in all phases of gardening. 


Marion Davies grows Orchids. Bebe 
Daniels loves exotic perfumes. Her din- 
ner table, whether for formal or informal 
oceasions, is. always graced with silver 
bowls of tempting sliced raw carrots and 
celery and well-cooked vegetables. 


Franklin said “Buy what thou hast no 
need of and ere long thou shalt sell thy 
necessaries.” Emerson though rich in 
mind, was not rich in money. Mrs. Em- 
erson practiced her three daily rules— 
homely and sensible—(1) Eat It Up. 
(2) Wear It Out. (3) Make It Do. 


True fish story! It is dead easy to 
eatch hundreds of big ones right out in 
your own garden in less than an hour 
on almost any Spring morning. Yes, 
snails are classified as fish. 

What price style? It costs the lives 
of .countless living creatures of the ani- 
mal kingdom to dress a fashionable 
woman. Worms for her silk dresses and 
stockings; snakes, lizards, crocodiles, alli- 


gators, goats, pigs, cattle, and even ele- 
phant hides for her bags and shoes; sheep, 
llamas and camels to supply wool for 
her coats; all varieties of wild and tame 
creatures to supply her furs; rabbits, 
muskrats, beavers, ete., to make felt for 
her hats and often birds to trim them. 
It did not cost so much to dress Mrs. 
Adam Eve, in her day, the best dressed 
lady of her time. 


There are at least 400 kinds of 
Bananas. It is one of the most valued 
fruits in the East Indies, containing ear- 
bohydrates, albumin, fat, phosphoric 
acid and water. There is hardly a part 
of them that is not used. Of some 
varieties the root, flowers, ripe and un- 
ripe fruit, and leaves, are all used for 
medicinal purposes. The fruit is eaten 
ripe and unripe, cooked and uncooked. 
The unripe is made into flour and some- 
times fed to infants who are under- 
nourished for lack of breast or ‘cow 
milk. The juice of the unripe fruit is 
astringent and useful in diarrhoea; fer- 
mented it is given in atonie dyspepsia. 
The juice of the fresh flowers is said to 
be useful in diabetes; the fresh juice of 
the flower, or the partly-cooked flower 
and young fruit, are given to allay all 
kinds of bleeding. Tender voung leaves 
are cooling to burns or irritant sores. 
The leaves are not only eooline but 
astringent and strengthen the eyes if laid 
upon the lids when sleeping. Applied 
to euts they heal rapidlv, relieve a head- 
ache if wound around the head, and also 
tend to ward off sunstroke. Applied 
externally to the stomach they relieve 
pain and a poultice made of the tender 
young green leaves removes eorns and 
eallouses. Sometimes salad is made of 
the voungest and soft leaves, and also 
cooked in curry. Finally, the burnt 
ashes of the leaves dissolved in water 
are used as a solution for washing clothes 
and to wash the body to soothe itech and 
sores. Bananas were brought to Amer- 
ica from the Canary Islands in 1516. 


DAY OF 
MONTH FLOWER OR PLANT MEANING 
FEBRUARY 
Rita Evergreen Clematis.. Poverty 
» ee Yellow Jasmin...... Grace, Elegance 
RR White Camellia..... Worth 
, DBPOOTOED. 6 20sec ces Ingratitude 
ce ae Meekness 
icaicyann SPOS Vigor 
eames Champignon......... Suspicion 
— ee | re Everlasting 
memory 
cae... er Agreement 
ey Seer Innocence 
| ee ere en Patience 
Sere SS ee Serenade 
| ee Pee Darkness 
14..... Ox-evye Daisy........ A token 
ee are Love returned 
16..... Frankincense........ Faithful heart 
> Four-leaved Clover... Happiness 
ll outh 
19..... Ethiopian Calla..... Magnificent 
7 er preaiie iia ha as ois Envy a 
ee earded Crepis..... . Protection 
Z2.ccce MRO THOR... .. cc Difficulty 
. EER Sympathy 
24..... ree - Inspiration 
| ee American Starwort.. Welcome 
eS . Surprise 
, Blue Salvia........ . Knowledge 
ae Asclepias......... .. Cure for 
heartach 
SO. cc.e BiROK Plime... ccceces Pity , 
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February Garden Club Program 


HIS is the time to acquaint every 

member of your Club with definite 
information on how to start seeds for 
early planting. It is kelpful to divide 
the program up between the members 
who are especially interested in differ- 
ent phases of the subject. The Leader 
can keep the meeting moving steadily 
by introducing the speakers and their 
subjects and taking the last two sec- 
tions (D and E) herself. 


Charts illustrating each process are 
very helpful to those listening. Enlarge 
the accompanying illustrations to twelve 
or more inches wide on stiff paper. Re- 
produce the drawings with red, black 
and green ink, or colored crayons. It 
goes far in simplifying the lecture and 
making it attractive. 


FEBRUARY GARDEN CLUB MEETING 
OUTLINE 


STARTING SEED EARLY 
A. Indoor Planting. 
1. BOXES. 


a. Any box will do, but good drain- 
age must be present. 
b. Cover the bottom with broken 
pots or pebbles. 
ce. Add one-inch coarse soil. 
d. Fill remainder to within 1% inch 
of top with. finely sifted soil. 
e. Water thoroughly. For fine seed: 
Cut burlap to fit box and lay it 
over coarse soil layer. Put fine 
soil on top of it. Press seed 
into surface of level soil. 
Larger seed: Sow thinly in rows 
one inch apart. 
. Cover boxes with wet burlap or 
newspaper. Label. 
. Take wet covering off as soon as 
seeds germinate. 
- Place in south or east window. 
2. Pots. 
a. Treat as boxes up to (i). 


b. Water by placing pot in sauce 
of water until soaked. 
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ec. Do not place pots against glass 
window if very cold outside. 


B. Coldframe. 
1. SOIL, 


a. Three parts loam, one part well- 
rotted manure, one five-inch 
flower pot of sharp sand to each 
pail of soil. 

b. Put soil in-frames five inches 


eep. 

c. Rake a little air-slaked lime in 
the surface of soil when level- 
ing. 


a. Plant thinly in rows two inches 
apart, three or four weeks before 
planting time out of doors. 

b. Cover frames with burlap on cold 
nights. 

ce. If warm weather arrives, open 
frames during day. 

d. Flats can be used in coldframes 
instead of putting the soil di- 
rectly into frame. 

(1) Make up boxes as in A 1, 
and place in frame to ger- 
minate, 


C. Hot Beds. 
1. SOIL, 


a. Put two-inch layer of ash in 
bottom of pit. 

b. Put four-inch layer of leaves or 
litter on ash. 

ec. Get load of fresh horse manure 
mixed with leaves or litter and 
allow to ferment a day or two 
by forking over in a heap out- 
doors. Hen manure will increase 
fermentation, water decrease it. 

d. Fill pit by forking in separate 
layers (6) and tramping down 
firmly after leveling off each 
layer. 

e. Place thin layer of straw or leaf 
mold over manure. 

f. Mix 3 parts garden loam, % part 
well-rotted manure, 1 part sand, 
and a handful of slaked-lime. 

g. Place 6 or 7 inches of prepared 
soil in frame. Level. 

h. Do not plant seeds until frame 
cools down :—(85°). 

i. Put sashes on after completed, 
but prop them up an inch or two 
to let the steam pass off. 

j. Make shallow drills, 5 inches 
apart in soil, and sow seed 
thinly. 

k. Water with fine sprinkler with 
warm water. 

1. Put on sash, cover frames with 

burlap or mats until germination 
occurs. 

. Keep beds between 50° and 60° 

F. by raising sash as needed. 
n. A week before transplanting to 
Garden, leave the sash off en- 
tirely. 
D. Under Glass. 
1. COLD HOUSES. 


a. Built against garages, barns or 
houses. Floor six feet or more 
below ground level. Sash slants 
from ground level to four feet or 
less up side of building. Bench 
runs along three sides of house. 
Shelf made above bench on build- 
ing wall facing South. Fine 
type of house for raising Alpines 
or Perennials. 

2. HOT HOUSE. 


a. Making up benches. 
b. Temperature conditions. 
E. Garden Club Greenhouse. 

> Some discarded greenhouse in 
neighborhood may be fixed up 
and used by club members. 

2. Raising of cut flowers in such 
a greenhouse may be undertaken 
for local hospitals and shut ins. 


rr 
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Library Plan for a Garden Club 


E are a small club of eighteen mem- 

bers with dues only twenty-five 
cents a year, but we decided we wanted 
a Library in our little town of twenty- 
two families. 

Our first thought was to ask for 
donation of books, and on November first 
we opened with almost two hundred—ref- 
erence books, old school readers, old geog- 
raphies, histories, agricultural books, and 
old files of magazines. Now we also 
have the state traveling library of fifty 
books, sixty-five per cent fiction, for six 
months at two dollars and fifty cents. 








Copyright,—The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau, Inc., Home Plan 4-A-5 


Four Rooms and Broad Veranda 


By The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc. 


low is a comfortably large living 

room dominated by a brick fire- 
place, with adjoining bookcase the same 
height as the mantel shelf. Six or seven 
people can be served comfortably at the 
extension dining table with drop leaf 
that is built into one end of the well 
planned kitchen. One of the built-in 
seats has a hinged cover to give additional 
storage space under the seat. Two long, 
deep drawers may be arranged under the 
seat built against the bathroom wall, 
made accessible from the bathroom. 

Two bedrooms of good size and bath 
occupy practically one-half the floor 
space. This house should be relatively 
inexpensive to build because of its sim- 
ple, straightforward plan and lack of 
features that contribute to extra cost. 
Faithful adherence to the drawings, here 
not followed closely, will add charm. 

Construction: wood frame, brick base 
course, brick chimney, shingle roof, ex- 
terior in wide bevel siding. A lot 50 to 
55 feet in width required. 


A FEATURE of this Colonial bunga- 


* Working drawings and specifications for 
the house shown above, and for more than 
three hundred others in every type of con- 
struction and design, may be secured at mod- 
erate cost through the Home Building Editor 
of this paper. This service is presented to our 
readers through co-operation with the Archi- 
tects’ Small House Service Bureau. The 
Bureau is endorsed by the American Institute 
of Architects and by the United States De- 
partment of Commerce. Questions from our 
readers regarding home building will be 
answered at no charge by the technical depart- 
ment of the Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau. Address the Home Building Editor, 
enclosing a stamped, addressed envelope. 
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The men put on a minstrel show with 
twenty-five characters, and charged ten 
cents admission, excepting families over 
five, who paid fifty cents. We cleared 
twenty-four dollars, and bought a library 
table, supplies, and a few new books. 

One of our club members has a large 
house on Main street with a vacant front 
room. She offered this rent free and we 
fitted it out with donations mostly. 


Our Library is open two afternoons a 
week, Monday and Friday, from two until 
five, and we take turns doing the work. 
We have a head librarian who sees that 
the books are catalogued correctly. 

Everyone is interested in our venture 
and have helped us in every way they 
could. We feel it meets a real need in 
the neighborhood and is worth while. 

Mrs. J. H. Benson, (Kans.) 





EDITORIALS © 


“Wherefore by their fruits ye 
shall know them.” —JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with 
care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit 
than he could gain by the repe- 
tition of ten thousand prayers.” 

—ZOROASTER 


“T am convinced that one day 
God will ask us only what we 
are and what we do; not the 
name we give to our being and 
doing.” —GANDHI 


“I would not enter on my list 
of friends * * * * the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon 
a worm.” —CowPER 





Madison Cooper, Editor 


Calcium, N. Y. 





Our Pioneer Virtues Mostly Gone 


EW will at this time deny the suggestion that our 

modern educational methods and the so-called ‘‘high 
standard of living’’ have had a strong tendency to not 
only weaken those virtues that built up this Great 
American Republic, but that they have actually made 
those virtues so fugitive that they are very difficult to 
find. An occasional instance or exception only goes to 
prove the rule. 

It is reported that a young man who lived with his 
mother who owned the home, had been out of work for a 
time, and that their combined savings were fast melting 
away. This young man felt himself lucky to get a posi- 
tion with a farmer at $15 per month and his board, 
as this relieved his mother of the responsibility, and he 
was sure of food and shelter. This is the pioneer attitude. 
When times change, as they doubtless will, prosperity 
will be of some value to this young man because his mind 
will be attuned to the first principles of living. 

Now friends, please do not think that I am urging, nor 
wishing, nor believing, that we should all undergo hard- 
ships as a necessary purifying influence, although I will 
admit that I am right sure that this would be the best 
thing for all of us, but refer back to what is said about 
our modern educational methods, and you have somewhat 
of a clue to the situation. Our young people have been 
educated to become ladies and gentlemen, knowing little 
of what life on earth really consists of, and feeling that 
they have a place, and a lwing, and all the advantages 
of civilization, guaranteed them as a reward for having 
educated themselves according to modern standards. 

A return to what may be called the simple life, but not 
necessarily devoid of the improvements of civilization 
(as per THE Cooper PLAN), is about what most of us 
will find ‘‘the best thing on earth,’’ under present condi- 
tions,—or under any other conditions. Until we reach 
an attitude of mind which tells us the true values of life, 
prosperity is not likely to return, or if it does return, it 
ean be but of short duration. 

It may be stated as a basic principle of human life on 
earth that simplicity leads toward perfection. Our simple 
pioneer virtues must be brought back to us by some 
influence, or set of influences; not necessarily bringing 
with them the hardships of our ancestors. We cannot 
expect to make True Progress without the travails which 
accompany the development of independence and 
character. The road to progress and prosperity is not 


an easy one; hard work and application is necessary. 
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The Cooper Plan 


More Purchasing Power Not Prosperity 


THER things are much more important than 
() increased purchasing power in bringing about 
prosperity. Increased purchasing power, so far, 
under the various recovery programs has resulted in a 
very prompt boost in prices which more than absorbs 
the increased ability to buy. 

We need, not increased ability to buy, but a better 
appreciation of what we buy; and a better balancing 
of the budget of every household. Nine families out of 
ten, as their income increases, at once increase their 
expenditures; and while this may be good for big busi- 
ness, it is bad for the individual. With increased earn- 
ing the budget should be so balanced that it leaves a 
reasonable percentage to set aside as a reserve fund, or 
what is commonly known as savings. How many fami- 
lies out of 100 are able to do this? Look about you and 
you will find the answer. Incidentally, you will find the 
answer to the cause of the great depression; and this same 
answer will tell you why our fugitive prosperity, which 
we have been seeking these many months, will not 
return and stay with us. Until we get a different atti- 
tude of mind, there can be no lasting improvement. 

When we recover from the various recovery programs 
put forward as experiments, it will be found that the man 
who has most nearly attained prosperity, is the man who 
has learned to become economically independent, by 


“LIVING ON HIS OWN.”’ 
.y HE CoopEeR PLAN, already discussed in its various 

phases and applications, means that the individ- 
ual must and should ‘‘live on his own’’ piece of land; 
and not only utilize it as a home but likewise cultivate it. 
THE Cooper PLAN indicates a place in the country which 
ean be made self-supporting to the family, and the bread- 
winner of the family may have a job in town, at the same 
time building up his own place, so that when adversity 
strikes, from any cause whatever, the family may be self- 
supporting or nearly so. A depression such as we have 
experienced during the past four years, would be an 
impossibility, if but one-fourth of our people adopted 
THE Cooper PLAN in its enti’ ety, and carried it out in a 
whole-hearted and business-like way. 

But no person should get the idea that a place in the 
country will provide a living just because he has the 
place. A place in the country is mostly an opportunity 
for the owner to work for himself. Anyone moving into 
the country must not expect that their efforts will be as 
highly-paid as they have been in the city. Another 
aspect of the same subject is that individuals from towns 
or cities, when moving out into the country, will have 
an opportunity to see just what it means to provide 
themselves a living. It is not the bed of roses that many 
city folks seem to think that a country residence means. 

Those who have suffered from the ills of city living can 
best appreciate the advantages of country living. At the 
same time, those who make this change in their habit of 
living must expect some rough experiences, and that they 
will encounter hardships from which the city dweller is 
free. Indeed, this is one of the reasons why cities fill up 
with people. They have an easy time of it, comparatively, 
and in a way are protected from hardship, have advant- 
ages, and are insured against almost every misfortune. 
But friends, this is not living ;—it is only becoming part 
of a machine in a machine age. 

And to sum the matter all up; it is a question of 
acquiring correct ideals. Those who want an easy time 
of it through life, have not yet learned the big lesson of 
life. Those who know that varied experiences are neces- 
sary to a well-balanced and full life, are able to appre- 
ciate country living, even with its hardships. 
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“Do Something,—Even If It’s Foolish.” 
“Say Something,—If ’Taint So Cunnin’.” 


HE first part of the above heading was used by an 
old editor in talking to his assembled staff. He elab- 
orated it further by suggesting that the reporters ‘‘go 
somewhere, even if they went wrong ;’’ suggesting that it 
was better to make a mistake than to be inactive; that 
a little of something was better than a whole lot of noth- 
ing. He further commanded: ‘‘Stir your stumps and 
bring some news into this office that is worth printing.”’ 
The second half of the heading was used nearly sixty 
years ago by my father on the occasion of our visits to 
the great metropolis. Father took me with him sometimes 
on business trips to New York City, when I was a very 
young lad,—before I was ten years old. I was at that 
time (although I have bravely outgrown it since), very 
quiet and taciturn. So he advised that I should say 
something, if ’taint so cunnin’. 

These admonitions, on the part of the old editor and 
on the part of my father, are not what might be called 
classical, nor are they sensible if analyzed technically. 
They are just homely common sense. 

Many people fear to act because they fear to make 
mistakes. It is, of course, easy to blunder and be too 
hasty in action, but to get no action at all, even after 
deliberation, is worse than making a mistake. Besides, 
if we go ahead and do something, even though we make 
mistakes, it gives us an opportunity for learning how 
to do better the next time. 

As the fear of criticism prevents many people from 
expressing themselves freely, or from doing things which 
they would otherwise do, so the fear of making mistakes 
deters many people from doing much of anything worth 
while in their entire lifetime. 

The man with decision wins; and no man does much of 
anything worth while without making mistakes. 

Do not fear criticism, friends, nor fear making mistakes. 
In faet, you can be sure in advance, that you are going 
to make mistakes and be eriticized if you do much of 
anything really of importance. 





We Need More “Village Blacksmiths” 


ewer WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW made him- 
self famous by writing the poem, ‘‘The Village 
Blacksmith,’’ and if he had never written another line, 
his fame would have been sure. (See page 65.) 

Let us see just why ‘‘The Village Blacksmith’’ has such 
a strong appeal: To begin with, it sets forth the desirable 
type of physical manhood. Then it tells of honest toil 
with a presumable pride in work, with the material 
rewards as secondary. It sets forth the straightforward 
and honorable life with spiritual values as the most 
important things therein. It gives us a touch of the sen- 
timental in referring to the blacksmith’s departed wife. 
It sets forth the fact that a night’s repose results from 
‘‘something attempted, something done,’’ and finally it 
thanks the blacksmith for the lesson he has taughé. 

No wonder that Longfellow’s ‘‘ Village Blacksmith’’ 
has been a classic these many years, and although it is 
hardly safe to say that it will remain a classic with the 
present materialistic and money-mad tendency, we can 
say that everyone should know ‘‘The Village Blacksmith’’ 
so that it ean be repeated from memory. 

The poem is now only a reminiscence, except in very 
rare cases. The village blacksmith has gone the way of 


most of the pioneer activities of fifty or more years back, 
but the principles elucidated by Longfellow’s poem, apply 
as well to the activities of the human race on earth today. 

Memorize ‘‘The Village Blacksmith !”’ 
the inspiration you so badly need. 


It may furnish 
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For the Old,—Consideration 


EAD on another page, ‘‘An Idyl of Californian 
Life.’’ Mrs. Ewing paints a word picture which 
should touch the heart of every person. The lessons 
which her sketch teaches may not be plain to some, 
and I am therefore pointing the lessons which this Idyl 
teaches. 

Some years ago I read somewhere that what old people 
wanted was to be left to their own devices. Most old 
people when they pass a certain age lose their resistance, 
and in this condition they are the victims of the per- 
suasion and coercion of the youngsters. Older ones give 
way to the youngsters and the youngsters have little 
experience or judgment to guide them, and some very 
pitiful and even distressive situations have developed 
similar to the one told about in the article: above re- 
ferred to. 

In the Editor’s home is a very old canary bird. That 
poor old fellow has lost his voice, not to say the most 
of his toes so that he cannot cling to a perch. It was 
suggested that he be put out of his misery. I offered 
the suggestion that that old canary bird was probably 
enjoying life in his own way as well as the younger 
bird who could still sing strongly. So that old green 
canary is still with us and I try to talk to him encour- 
agingly from time to time. He gets his regular bath 
and seems to be interested in things even though he 
cannot sing nor sit on a perch for any length of time. 
Just a part of the lesson told by that California Idyl. 

As I am verging on the age which ean be called old, 
and as I am at times tempted to lose my resistance, I 
can perhaps the better appreciate the position in which 
many old people find themselves, pushed to one side 
of the picture, and made to take second position in 
the family life. To the credit of many young people 
may it be said, however, they have the greatest con- 
sideration for the older ones and even to the extent 
of catering to their whims and the idiosyncrasies of 
old age. What old people want is an opportunity to 
live their own life in their own way, and not be pushed 
around and toted about by the youngsters. The old 
ones will know what they want to do, and they should 
be left alone, to figure out their own habits of life as 
they see fit. 

Right here is another lesson to the youngsters which 
I would drive home. Any young member of the family 
who does not cultivate the friendship and acquaintance 
of the old is making a grave mistake. The old have 
acquired experience and wisdom by their many years 
on earth, and this ean be put to good use by the young 
if they will but place themselves in a position to receive 
it, nor do we need to be so very young to get wisdom 
from those old fellows who have lived a life full of 
activity and experience. If you want some real wisdom 
go to the man who has lived a full life. He knows: and 
he will tell you the many useful lessons which youth 
acquires but slowly if compelled to work it out by the 
hard knocks and long experiences of every-day life. 

So, in appealing for consideration for the old, I ean 
say that those who have genuine consideration for the 
old are richly repaid in the words of wisdom, and the 
anecdotes and tales from experience, which are told 
them by the older ones. All may gain wisdom by con- 
sideration for, and an association with the old. 





That phase of THE Cooper PLAN covered by the dis- 
cussion on the opposite page is a very important one. 
Give it careful consideration. Those who are not willing 
to take the responsibility of their own homes and house- 
holds, will not make True Progress; either in a material, 
financial, or, what is far more important, a mental, moral, 
and spiritual way. 











The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 








NE of the principal influences that lead to longevity is a 

restful, contented mind. To some it has seemed remark- 

able that so many inmates of almshouses attain a great age, 

but this is but natural since in our modern institutions deveted 

to the care of the aged they are generally afforded the kindliest 
care, with relief from worry of every kind. 

Metchnikoff set 130 years as man’s attainable span of life. 
It is the common belief of many physicians that man should, 
barring accidents, naturally live to at least a hundred years 
with retained faculties. That occasionally through sane living 
this feat is accomplished proves its possibility. 

No one doubts that to attain long life one should early form 
habits of moderation in all of life’s activities. Delayed reform 
always demands the summoning of strong will power, for appe- 
tites long pampered acquire great strength and if attacked 


fight back hard. 


Because of his indifference and practices of alluring harmful 
excesses, man lives fewer years in proportion than any of the 
creatures over which his endowed intelligence has given him 
domain; nature intending that his life span be, as in the other 
animals, at least five times the years required to reach maturity, 
and that death should be the natural climax of old age. The 
very intelligence given man for his benefit he uses to hinder 
rather than to enhance his joys of living. Living by chance 
rather than by rule, he makes his life and his living complex 
when he should choose simplicity. His habits of sleep and 
rest are often irrational, and he is prone in his dress to bow 
servilely to fickle fashion’s every decree, whether they be for 
good or ill. Instead of strict adherence to simple, healthful 
diet, he mixes up all sorts of indigestible ingredients into out- 
landish “messes” and concoctions, and becomes, as Doctor Char- 
cot once bluntly expressed it, “an animated garbage can.” 


Many people look upon extreme old age as undesirable 
because of the infirmities it so often bears. But these intirmi- 
ties are chiefly resultant from earlier causes that might be 
avoided by saner living; and it might become the usual accom- 
plishment to view the sunset of life as did Louis Cornaro, who 
lived 103 years; sane, sensible, and happy, until he naturally 
passed into a quiet sleep from which he failed to waken. 

“If we could acquire the habit of health through temperate 
living,” wrote Doctor Charcot, “the century run would be the 
rule and not the exception. As it is, most men die when they 
are just becoming fitted to live. Having tried a lot of things 
and found them faulty, we begin to get wise when Death with 
his scythe comes over the hill.” “Health is within our reach,” 
continues the doctor, “it costs nothing—only the effort which 
soon grows into a pleasurable habit. Why not,” he asks, 
“acquire the health habit?” And then he gives the formula: 

First,—Deep breathing in the open air, with mouth closed. 

Second.—Moderation in eating—simple dishes—Fletcherize. 

Third.—Ezercise at least an hour in the open; walking, WORK- 
ING IN THE GARDEN, playing with the children. 

Fourth.—Sleep vight hours in a thoroughly ventilated room. 

Fifth.—Drink all the water between meals you care to. 

Sixth.—Don’t bother to forgive your enemies—just forget them. 

Seventh.—Keep busy—it is a beautiful world, and we must and 
will and can leave it more beautiful than we found it. 

The capitals used in copying the third clause of the doctor’s 
formula are mine, as I would especially stress the suggestion 
that the seeker after longevity through the health habit adopt 
the hobby of growing flowers since it is an excellent method of 
both keeping busy and helping to make the world more 
beautiful. 





Flower Lovers,—‘“The Salt of the Earth” 


T HAS been reported to me at different times that 
people who have had to transact business with flower 
lovers, and who have been in contact with flower lovers 
generally, have found them a very high type of humanity, 
with high ideals and among the very best class of people 
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with whom to do business. This statement can easily be 
verified by those who take the trouble to analyze, but 
what I want to relate here does not prove the contention 
(indeed, it seems to show the reverse), but I cannot 
refrain from publishing it because of the unique evidence 
that THe FLower Grower has great appeal and great 
value. 

A friend in a New England city writes that THE 
FLower Grower is in the Public Library, but NOT on 
the public reading tables. It was removed from the read- 
ing tables because it WAS THE ONE PERIODICAL 
THAT WAS STOLEN, and it WAS stolen so continually 
that it had to be kept behind the book desk of the libra- 
rian and loaned only upon request. And my friend states 
that it IS requested. And he asks the question ‘‘How’s 
that as a tribute, of a sort, to the appeal and value of 
THE FLOWER GROWER ?’’ 

I might read a little lecture to flower lovers right here, 
but I will content myself by suggesting that these are 
troublous times and that the traits or instincts of people 
overcome their conscience in many eases. It is a time also 
of criticism, when it ought to be a time of Christian Spirit 
and forgiveness. Not that I would forgive anyone for 
outright theft, but I would have a bit of compassion for 
him because of the difficulties under which we are all 
laboring. 





Austerity Versus Smartness 


OME years back (I will not tell just when, but let 
readers guess at who the President was), one of the 
society leaders from this section of New York State, 
returned from the Capitol City and told that a daughter 
of one of our ex-Presidents made the remark regarding 
the then President, that he was ‘‘weaned on a pickle.’’ 
This ‘‘smart’’ remark was supposed to refer to the cool- 
ness and perhaps what might be termed the austerity 
of the man who was then President of this great republic. 
Oh, that we had more of those men who were ‘‘ weaned 
on a pickle!’’ 

The great trouble with the most of our leaders at this 
time is that they are ‘‘too smart.’’ They seem to feel 
that they should be able to diagnose every question of 
public interest which comes up, and at the same time 
keep up with the smart set in society and be able to con- 
verse on any subject under the sun, and especially about 
those smart things which go to show that a person is 
blasé and up-to-date. I don’t mean that they are really 
up-to-date, but that they think they are up-to-date. 

It may be well enough to be smart and clever, and be 
one of the knowing kind, if one can get away with it and 
still retain his manhood; but few are able to do this. It 
is positively degrading, demoralizing, and devitalizing to 
be one of the so-called smart set in this civilized(?) 
twentieth century. 

Whether austerity as a quality can be defended, I am 
nct prepared to say; but I can say most positively that 
I would take the austere, the cold, the simple, and the 
deliberate man, to those smart people who think they 
know everything, everywhere, and always. The austere 
man may come in for criticism, but he is certainly getting 
somewhere as compared with the smart fellow who knows 
it all and has nothing more to learn. Smartness means 
only an ability to follow the newest leader in the things 
which are not worth while. 

So friends, let us not condemn austerity as a quality 
unless we put it up against its opposite. More Presidents 
like the one who was accused of being ‘‘weaned on a 
pickle’’ would be the salvation of this country, and more 
people with the same general qualities of that particular 
‘President, would give us a republic of which we could 
all be proud. 
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An Idyl of Californian Life 


BY PAULINE G. EWING 


T was a pleasant auto camp, that one 

on the outskirts of San Francisco. I 

was told that the old buildings and the 
grounds that comprised it had been the 
training quarters of prize-fighters in days 
long past. Perhaps “Gentleman Jim” 
had trained there in his early days, who 
knows? The  white-washed decrepit 
buildings enclosed a hollow square that 
was dotted here and there with venerable 
Live Oaks. A number of garages and 
bill-boards facing the highway so shut it 
off from the noise and hurry of traffic 
that it formed a quiet little back-water, 
well sheltered from the eternal trade- 
winds. 

It was here that I first met her, this 
old, old, lady of close onto eighty-five 
years. She was crossing the grounds 
with a bucket on her arm and wore a 
gray-figured calico dress, cut very full in 
the skirt, and made with a basque. Across 
her frail shoulders was folded a little 
plaid shawl held in place with a coral 
shawl-pin, the like of which I had seen 
my own mother wear many years ago. 
She wore congress shoes, the kind that 
have elastic insets in eithpr side, and cov- 
ering her sparse hair was a real slat sun- 
bonnet of figured black calico. I was 
drawn to her immediately I saw her, by 
her old-fashioned garb and her manner of 
talking, so reminiscent of my own mother, 
long dead. 

The friendly old soul of her could not 
pass us without stopping to bid us, the 
latest comers, welcome to the auto camp. 
She and her people had camped there a 
whole week and she said that she felt 
like an old settler. 

During the time that we spent at the 
camp I came to know her well, for she 
was as friendly as a Towhee and pleas- 
antly inquisitive as to my affairs and 
family history. It was, however, not 
until we were about ready to leave that 
I learned how she, at her age, came to be 
sojourning in a place so unsettled and 
changeful as an autocamp. It was one of 
San Franciseo’s foggiest summer days, 
and as she sat on the steps of the flimsy 
little eabin her dear old head was bathed 
alternately in thin pale sunshine, and 
swirls of damp chilling fog. 

It seems that she had had a nice little 
home back in Ohio, with a chicken run, a 
vegetable garden, a few fruit trees and 
oh! just quantities of flowers. How her 
face did light up and how her voice did 
linger over the names of flowers she had 
raised: “Pineys” and Fuchsias, Skeleton- 
leaf Geraniums, Lad’s Love, Kiss-me- 
over-tho-garden-wall, Dame’s Violet, Lon- 
don Pride, and many another old beloved 
plant, whose very name is lost now, and 
that is considered unfashionable to grow 
nowadays. The time came not so many 
years ago when there was no one left of 
all her kin, save her daughter. This 
daughter was married to a man who had 
a wandering foot. They, the daughter 
and son-in-law, persuaded her to sell her 
little home place and use the money to 
bring the three of them out to California. 
As she told this, the agitation of her poor 
old veined hands, rolling and unrolling a 





corner of her apron, told me plainer than 
words of the anguish she experienced on 
being separated from her little home. 

And so they came to California in a 
battered flivver and the nomadic inelina- 
tion of the son-in-law drew him, and with 
him of course his wife and mother-in-law, 
into that tribe of California Gypsies 
known as migratory workers. Unkind 
realists and others call them “fruit 
tramps.” When prunes are to be picked 
these nomads flock to the Santa Clara 
valley for a few brief weeks. In January 
they harvest lettuce in Imperial Valley. 
Ukiah and Hopland knows them when 
hops are ripe. St. Helens receives them 
in the grape season and the San Joaquin 
Valley in eotton picking time. And so 
it goes. 

These two “wandering Jews” journeyed 
over the length and breadth of California 
from year to year, dragging this unwill- 
ing elderly captive with them. The 
money from the sale of her little home 
long since spent, she was dependent upon 
these two worthies for her subsistence 
and must go with them, although every 
fibre of her being eried out for rest, 
quiet, and above all, permanence. 

As I was about to bid her goodbye she 
said: “I sure do hope for a place to rest 
my bones and where I can have my posies 
again. I miss them more than tongue 

















Grizzly Giant, 224 feet high, 31 feet in diameter, 
growing in Mariposa Grove of Big Trees, Calif. 
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van tell. I have a little garden here. Oh 
taint much!” as I looked my surprise, 
“but I like to tend it. Come, I'll show 
you my posies.” With an apologetic air 
she drew me around the corner of the 
jerry-built little shack to where a tangle 
of discarded auto parts lay among weeds. 
She pressed them aside to show me, of all 
things! two or three spindly stalks sur- 
mounted by yellow flowers, of that 
despised weed known as Charlock. I 
could see that a pitiful attempt had been 
made to clear away the weeds from press- 
ing too closely on her “posies,” and she 
had tried valiantly to stir up the stony 
soil in a semblance of cultivation. Her 
poor old hands fondled the homely 
blooms as though they had been the 
choicest Roses. As I turned away I felt 
a suspicious moisture in my eyes. 

The last thing I saw as we drove away 
from the auto camp that day was the old, 
old lady amid swirling eddys of fog, 
bending lovingly over those noxious 
weeds, watering them from a rusty tin 
ean. To her soul, starved for flowers, 
they were beautiful. 





The Village Blacksmith 


Under a spreading chestnut-tree ’ 
The village smithy stands; 

The smith, a mighty man is he, 
With large and sinewy hands; 

And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands. 


His hair is crisp, and black, and long, 
lis face is like the tan; 

His brow is wet with honest sweat, 
He earns whate’er he can, 

And looks the whole world in the face, 
For he owes not any man. 


Week in, week out, from morn till night, 
You can hear his bellows blow: 

You can hear him swing his heavy sledge, 
With measured beat and slow, 

Like a sexton ringing the village bell, 
When the evening sun is low. 


And children coming home from school 
Look in at the open door; 

They love to see the flaming forge, 
And hear the bellows roar, 

And catch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chaff from a threshing-floor. 


He goes on Sunday to the church, 
And sits among his boys; 

He hears the parson pray and preach, 
He hears his daughter's voice, 

Singing in the village choir, 
And it makes his heart rejoice. 


It sounds to him like her mother’s voice, 
Singing in Paradise! 

He needs must think of her once more, 
How in the grave she lies; 

And with his hard, rough hand he wipes 
A tear out of his eyes. 


Toiling,—rejoicing,—sorrowing, 
Onward through life he goes; 

Each morning sees some task begun, 
Each evening sees its close; 

Something attempted, something done, 
Ila earned a night’s repose. 


Than! thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 
For che lesson thou hast taught! 

Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must be wrought ; 

Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought! 


—(LONGFELLOW) 





For practical people who want informa- 
tion which will help them with problems 
of life (not necessarily strictly horti- 
cultural in their general scope), this 
issue will be especially appealing. 
Brother Bridwell’s article on the next 
page is especially in point. These are the 
days when we all need helpful suggestions 
above all things; and it is the aim of the 
Editor to give useful facts and informa- 
tion leading to a train of thought which 
will better our outlook on life. 
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Practical Points on Growing 
Something to Eat 


BY W. A. BRIDWELL, (Texas) 


HILE we are splitting theoretic 
hairs over this and that, and in- 
dulging in generalities about this 

back-to-the-land movement, a lot of urban- 

trained men who are faced with the neces- 
sity of getting something for their families 
to eat are going to dive into attempted 
production full of fantastic theories and 
make a grand failure; and, maybe, 
become public liabilities in the event that 

economie conditions, generally, don’t im- 

prove a lot. 

Making a garden is deceptively simple 
in appearance. All you need, apparently, 
is land, and seed, and muscle. But it 
isn’t. Nobody but those who have left 
town and sailed blithely into it, know to 
what extent it isn’t. I lost several plant- 
ings and developed a chronie pessimism 
before I learned that there is much more 
to it than considering the factors of soil, 
seed, and labor. 

In the first place, grinding labor isn’t 
an essential part of growing food plants— 
nor any other kind. If it were I’d never 
advise any man to try it. There are 
other, shorter, less painful, and less long- 
drawn-out ways of committing suicide. 
It would not be far from right to say that 
agriculture demands more thought than 
any other vocation, if it is not to be prose- 
cuted by a lethal waste of vitality. Its 
success or failure hinges largely on taking 
advantage of certain natural laws and me- 
chanical principles. 

The first and most important step is 
thorough, careful, and deep breaking of 
the land with a balanced plow that ear- 
ries a sharp share. I could say this 100 
times and it wouldn’t be too many. Such 
treatment shears off old, bothersome weeds 
and grasses below the crowns, leaves them 
in loose soil where they are easily lifted 
out and disposed of; aerates the soil and 
sets loose certain dormant fertility ; warms 
it early in the season and leaves it in a 
condition that it does not offer back- 
breaking obstruction to the passage of 
tools used in cultivation. The importance 
of such breaking cannot be overempha- 
sized, particularly in the hard clay or 
clay-loam. 

If the planting is an acre or less to 
the adult, the most important single tool 
is a light, long-handle, “gooseneck” hoe. 
Eight inches is wide enough, and six feet 
over all is short enough. It should be 
taken to a blacksmith and drawn out thin 
on the edge for about an inch, cold ham- 
mered to restore the hardness of the metal, 
and carefully straightened. A few licks 
with a file now and then will keep it 
sharp, as it should always be. Lifelong 
cotton-choppers taught me to use such a 


hoe, standing erect. That trick often 
spells the difference between healthy 


fatigue at night and an aching exhaustion 
that verges on desperation and a deter- 
mination to quit; let come what may. 
Before I’d use one of the old, man-killing 
bludgeons stiil in use in some localities, 
I’d go take some short route out of my 
misery. 


Incidentally, a file isn’t a whet-stone, 
and doesn’t cut equally well in all direc- 
tions. It should be pushed from point 
to heel, straight with its length, and lifted 
on the return. 

If the planting is an acre or more to 
the adult, and a light, low-wheel long- 
handle garden cultivator can be bought, 
it will simplify matters a lot. Its most 
important attachment is a sharp scuffle- 
hoe and the next most important a 4- or 
5-tooth gang cultivator. One who has 
never barbered a grassy garden with a 
good, push-plow scuffle-hoe has a delight- 
ful experience awaiting him. 

In “laying off” the land some thought 
must be taken of the Summer to come. 
If the land is low and flat and the rain- 
fall likely to be plentiful, it should be 
thrown up into ridges and the tops 
“knocked off’ with a harrow. If average 
conditions are probable, it is best to plant 
“flat.” If the loeality is one deficient in 
Summer rainfall, the land should be ridged 
and all plantings made in the furrows 
between, to anchor the plants as low as 
possible against the coming dry weather, 
and the ridges gradually worked down 
and around the plants, leaving them 
under a loose mulch, on the undisturbed 
subsoil, over which the roots can wander 
and drink the moisture pumped up from 
below by the unbroken eapillaries. If at 
all possible, the rows should run north 
and south, so that all plants will get an 
equal amount of sun. 

Plowing under manure should be done 
in the Fall. If commercial fertilizer can 
be bought, it should be applied as side 
dressings and worked into the top soil 
near, but not in actual contact with the 
plants. If none can be bought, and no 
manure can be had, the hoe must be 
plied early and late, like the old man’s 
4th of July bath, whether it needs it 
or not. What appears to be excessive 
cultivation can almost, but not quite, 
make up to an extent for a lack of 
applied fertilizer. 

What to plant is a trap for the un- 
sophisticated gardener. He usually runs 
to an excess of heavy concentrates in 
the belief that they alone will support 
life, or wastes a vast deal of space and 
labor growing what he considers fashion- 
able delicacies. The plain truth is that 
bulk fodder is the most important thing 
a man with a hungry family ean plant; 
the long-season, continuous-bearing things ; 
the cut-and-come-again things. We all, rich 
and poor, get more concentrates than we 
can properly digest. Where one dies for 
lack of them, forty die from ills brought 
on by stuffing the stomach with more 
of them than could be digested and 
assimilated. 

Another fallacy, and it is not confined 
to novices, is that only white things are 
fit for human food. As a matter of fact, 
absence of color often goes with absence 
of flavor and of important food elements, 
including the various vitamins. 

The frost-proof things, such as mus- 
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tard, lettuce, beets, radishes, onion sets 
to pull and eat green, and early cabbage, 
should be planted early, even if they must 
be “niggered in.” There is no time to 
waste. They will produce something 
when most needed, and their places will 
soon be vacant and can be planted to 
something more enduring. 

Early potatoes are a must-have, and it 
will not hurt the inexperienced to know 
that the tubers are not produced on roots, 
but on modified branches, all of which 
issue from the stem above the true crown, 
which is where the bud, or “eye,” was on 
the planted piece. The knowledge will 
aid any intelligent person to plant at the 
proper depth, and in subsequent culti- 
vation. 

Corn, no matter what kind, is a luxury 
in any garden, and more especially in a 
small one. It is monocarpic, takes up 
too much space and fertility, and can 
nearly always be bought cheaper than it 
“an be grown. “English” peas are little 
if any better, but are so well liked that 
it is heresy to advise against planting 
them. 

Pole beans, tomatoes, chard, okra, 
cucumbers, eggplant, summer squash, the 
beans that are universally called “stock- 
peas” or “cow-peas,” these are things that 
bear indefinitely if kept closely gathered 
and frost doesn’t get them. Here, again, 
prejudice says cow-peas are not fit for 
human food. What fools these mortals be! 
The brown-seed variety called “sugar 
crowder” is one of the finest-flavored food 
legumes known to humanity, is a heavy 
and consistent producer, has tender, nearly 
stringless snaps, is delicious green shelled 
and there is no better dry bean for 
Winter. It does not stop growing, wet 
or dry, until frost kills it, and it is con- 
stantly in bloom and fruit. Lastly, it 
requires no longer season than do ordinary 
pole-beans, 

The Southern winter squash, called 
“cushaw” is so much like sweet-potato in 
flavor, body and sugar content, that it is 
often planted instead. It will mature any- 
where corn will, is hard shelled and a 
good keeper, and is a prodigious pro- 
ducer. In addition, it makes much better 
pumpkin pie than pumpkins do. There 
are many varieties, differing somewhat in 
quality. 

Popeorn does not resent crowding, pro- 
duces actonishingly well for corn, and is 
not to be despised on a Winter evening. 
The little, Spanish peanuts are tedious 
to shell, but good to eat and will mature 
anywhere corn can be grown. The soft, 
sweet, yam type of sweet potatoes can 
be grown farther north than many sup- 
pose. We plant vine cuttings in July 
and get a fair crop. Both these and the 
peanuts do best in sand. 

Home canning has in recent years be- 
come a valuable adjunct of gardening. 
The family with a cellar full of canned 
succulent vegetables need not lose any 
sleep over the coming Winter. 

Organie ash, wood, paper or trash, is 
a valuable fertilizer in the garden. Chem- 
ical analysis does not tell the whole story 
of either it or animal manure. Dead leaves 
emphatically belie the findings of analysis. 
In sour soils, lime, in any form possible 
to obtain, is worth all the trouble that 
may be necessary. 
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February in California Gardens 
BY PAULINE G. EWING 


OES your garden soil contain 
enough lime? If it is deficient the 
fact may become known by the 

green scum of moss over the ground and 
by the growth of Oxalis, Sorrel, and 
Petty Spurge. If the soil contains much 
peat then it is bound to be deficient in 
lime. We eall it “sour soil,” meaning 
acid soil. Lime sprinkled on such a soil 
acts as a corrective. It neutralizes the 
acid' and makes the soil sweet again. 
Clay soil may be helped by an applica- 
tion of lime, not only neutralizing the 
acid but improving the texture. Sandy 
or loamy soil does not require so much 
lime as clay soil. In making a compost 
heap, lime should be added freely, for it 
kills vermin, liberates alkalies, and hast- 
ens up the work of decomposition. Then, 
too, it in itself contributes to the fertility 
of the mixture. Hydrated lime may be 
procured in small quantities in cardboard 
containers from one’s seedsman or nur- 
seryman. The table printed on the con- 
tainer tells how much lime to use on plots 
of various sizes. If this information is 
not given the nurseryman will gladly tell 
how much lime is needed for a small 
garden. 


If certain plants in the garden are 
infested with scale or mealy bug use a 
spray on them consisting of one table- 
spoon of kerosene to one pint of milk. 
Use skim milk. Don’t waste whole milk 
on mealy bugs, they probably wouldn’t 
appreciate it. 


A quick-growing vine that obligingly 
covers unsightly buildings is Mina lobata. 
It is cheerful, with its orange and red 
flowers. 


Nurserymen are offering many kinds 
of seedlings in flats just about this time. 
If you neglected to plant a selection of 
various kinds of annuals and perennials 
at the proper time, now is your oppor- 
tunity. A good variety would be: Pent- 
stemon, Virginia Stocks, Shasta Daisy, 
Stocks, Verbena, Canterbury-bells, Car- 
nation, Columbine, Snapdragon and Fox- 
glove. 


The atmosphere is warmer now and it 
is time to set out young Evergreens; both 
the coniferous and the broad-leafed vari- 
eties. One authority states that the leaves 
of newly-set-out Evergreens should be 
sprayed on hot dry days. 


The planting of summer-flowering 
bulbs should be attended to now. A few 
suggested are: Lilies, Glads, Cannas, 
Caladium, Amaryllis, Zephranthes, Bego- 
nias (tuberous), Tigridias, and Tube- 
roses. Use moderation in planting the 
last named, however, for very few people 
can stand the sickening, cloying odor that 
the Tuberose gives off so exuberantly. 


Look to your clumps of perennials. 
Are they too crowded? If so, get out 
your trowel, shovel, or case knife (which- 
ever you use for major operations in the 
plant world) and amputate freely. In 
my experience, where there is an unusu- 
ally large clump, I have found it best to 


cut out the old central growth, roots and 
all, leaving a circle of new growth. 


A well-grown Camellia is a thing of 
beauty, but without intelligent care it 
suffers and dies. In most cases it suffers 
from insufficient pruning. If your gar- 
den does not contain good loam or peat, 
then dig a hole of sufficient size for its 
root needs for some years to come and fill 
in with a mixture of loam and peat. 
Then plant your Camellia in this. See 
to it that the position chosen is sheltered 
and away from harsh winds. It requires 
much water during growth but when the 
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terminal buds are visible then water spar- 
ingly. As for fertilizer; liquid manure 
is excellent. <A little soot keeps worms 
away and gives that desired dark green 
color to the leaves. 

In some parts of our country litter 
used for bedding animals is composed of 
fern leaves. This, when strewn on the 
garden and dug in is said to be better 
than any other kind of litter, whether of 
wheat-, barley-, or oat-straw, heather, 
rushes or leaves. The fern litter is rich- 
est in nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and in 
potash. 

Chrysanthemums begin to “stool out” 
now. Rooted euttings should be taken 
from the edges where the new growth 
is, and the rest discarded or passed on. 


My Humming-Bird Filling-Station 


BY VIOLA EVANS, (Mo.) 


HE love of Flowers and the love 

of Birds seem to go hand in hand. 

My love of both have led to some 
unusual experiences. 














Milady poses for the camera 


Several years ago I conceived the idea 
of trying to feed the Hummers who were 
visiting in my Trumpet Vine, and so my 
“filling-stations” came into being. They 
were small test tubes filled with sweet- 
ened water, a Trumpet Flower inserted 
in the mouth and pressed down until 
the flare of the flower rested on the mouth 
of the tube. These were hung in the 
clusters of blossoms in such a manner 
as to look as though they were growing 
there. 

It happened to be my good luck to be 
watching when Mr. Hummer discovered 
‘the tube. He took a sip, looked very 
much surprised, tried it again and then, 
holding on with both feet, he drank 
until I wondered how one small Bird 
could hold so much. 

When other Hummers found the tube, 
the battles beeame so many and furious 
that it became necessary to put out more 
stations until there were seven, and each 
one adopted by a pair of Hummers. 
This went on for several years and then, 


three years ago, I decided to try taming 
one. 

If you want a true test of skill and 
patience, just try to tame a Hummer. 
The first year 1 got one tame enough to 
come to me and light on the edge of the 
tube to feed, but she was so shy we could 
never get a picture of her. Last year, 
she came back and remembered me— 
imagine the thrill of that—and became 
so tame she would follow me when I was 
working in the garden,—would perch on 
a tiny twig held by me or sit on the edge 
of the small glass you see in the picture. 
On rainy days the door was left open 
for her and she would come and go at 
will, coming to the table where we were 
dining to drink from her tube, wateh us 
a moment and go, only to return again. 

She seemed to have a movie queen com- 
plex and we made many pictures of her, 
including a hundred feet of the finest 
moving picture you ever saw. She seemed 
to enjoy posing. ; 

I tamed six others last year and Milady, 
as I ealled the first one, was too jealous 
for words. Woe betide any Hummer she 
found trespassing. I would like to tell 
you of the many tricks and traits of all 
these babies of mine, of Stranger who 
brought her little daughter, Baby, to me; 
of He, of the mean disposition; Ladybug, 
the loving little seamp; but, of ccurse, 
that would take too long. 

This year they all came back and they 
remembered every trick of last year, and 
I added Tommy Tucker to the list. He 
would make such a fuss when he found 
the tube empty that I said he “sang for 
his supper.” 

Do you wonder that I love my garden 
and the small feathered folk who help to 
make it so gay and interesting? It is 
always a red-letter day in the Spring 
when I report to my husband, “Milady 
came back today.” 





The value of a year’s issues of THE 
FLOWER GROWER are best appreciated by 
scanning the Index; and those who have 
not secured the Index for 1933 should do 
so now. Index for any year can be had 
for 10¢ in stamps or coin. Mail to the 
Calcium office. 
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The Wahoo or 3ush 


OAMING through Octobe r’s colorful 
woods in search of Nature’s wonders, 
we come suddenly upon a breath-taking 
lovely exhibition of one of her beauties. 
3rilliant, purplish-crimson three- to four- 
lobed fruit swaying gayly from slender 
thread-like scarlet stems. The sun shin- 
ing glintingly upon them, gives an effect 
of leaping flames. This may be our in- 
troduction to the Wahoo or Burning Bush. 
This interesting and beautiful shrub is 
found commonly in the Middle West to 
Montana and southward, at a height of 
six to ten feet. In Arkansas and near 
regions it becomes a tree of spreading 
branches, perhaps attaining a height of 
twenty-five feet. 
The furrowed sealy bark is 


3urning 


ashen in 


color, the branches obtusely four-angled. 
The leaves opposite and ovate or ellip- 
tical. The purple flowers appearing in 
May-June are borne in many-flowered 
cymes. These are replaced by the three- 


to four-lobed capsules which, in October 
so delight the eye with their flaming 
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The flaming Fruit of the Wahoo swings 
gracefully from the thread-like stems 


beauty. Later these capsules open, dis- 
closing the seed in their scarlet aril, re- 
maining upon the branches until beaten 
off by Winter’s storms. 

The name Wahoo comes 
Indians, who used the wood to 
arrows. The name Spindle Tree came 
from the European species, and dates 
backward to time of spinning and weav- 
ing in the home, being a favorite wood 
for making spindles, as it is tough, fine- 
grained, and easy to fashion. 

Botanically known as Euonymus atro- 
purpureus. Euonymus derived from 
Greek words, meaning “good repute,” is 
rather a misnomer for this individual 
plant; as its fruit, leaves, and bark, are 
acrid and poisonous. 

The Wahoo is said to love moist soil. 
In our own locality most specimens are 
found growing in extremely rocky soil, 
not far distant from streams or low lands. 

V. WINIFRED CHIVENS, ( Mo.) 
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Timely Suggestions for February 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND, 


“How short and, dark are February days 
That come with fall of snow and rain, 
With winds that roam untrodden ways 
And sob and moan at window pane.’ 


HOUGH many of the days of Feb- 


ruary, in the North, are dark and 
cold, there are many things in 
Nature at this time from which one 


trained to enjoy the charms of the chang- 
ing seasons may gain not only pleasure 
but profit. The beauties of Winter are 
indescribable. What is more beautiful 
than the earth covered with a robe of 
purest white and the trees coated with ice 
which sparkles like erystal as the sun 
shines? To get the most out of Winter, 
one must respond to the varied manifes- 
tations of Nature. Whenever possible, 
get out to view and understand her won- 
ders. Remember that this blanket of 
snow and ice is protecting the roots and 
seeds of your flowers. If you grow the 
Christmas Rose (Helleborus niger) brush 
away the snow, and you are likely to 
enjoy the great treat of finding it in 
bloom under the snow. 


With the Birds that are so useful to 
us in keeping down the insect and weed 
pests that threaten the success of our gar- 
dens, facing starvation at this time that 
is particularly hard on them, because of 
the severe weather and the fact that their 
customary supply of food is covered up 
by snow and ice if not actually exhausted, 
make a special effort to put oul food in 
sheltered places where they ean get it 
readily. The space under evergreen or 
other trees makes a convenient place, if 
no feeding station is maintained; as the 
limbs afford them a haven to which they 
may fly if molested or disturbed while 
they are dining. It is not at all neces- 
sary to purchase grain especially for 
these birds as they will appreciate almost 
any sort of scraps of food, that are of 
no other use. If you have a hay mow, 
sweep up and feed them the grass and 
weed seeds that sift out of the hay. 


Read the advertising columns of this 
publication carefully for interesting 
announcements and special offerings of 
desirable nursery stock, seeds and other 
garden supplies. If you have not re- 
ceived any 1934 seed catalogues, send 
requests for some to several favorably 
known nurseries, in order that you may 
study them leisurely and be able to decide 
what supplies will be required to carry 
out your plans for the coming growing 
season, and above all be sure to send in 
your order at the earliest date possible 
so that you may not be disappointed. 





If you still have pruning to do in the 
orchard, do not wait any longer, for a 
spell of warm weather may cause the sap 
to begin to flow and the buds to swell. 
Tt will then be too late to do the work. 
Be careful not to prune too severely, for 
you may cut away most of the twigs that 
promised to bear fruit. Grapevines that 
were not pruned late in the Fall may 
still be trimmed if the work is done at 
once, and red raspberry canes may be 


eut back or thinned out if advisable. 


(Southern New York) 

As we are apt to have some very cold 
nights during February, guard your 
houseplants at such times from injury 
by moving to a safe distance those plants 
that are very close to the window panes. 
Sheets of newspapers fastened by thumb 
tacks to the window frames will afford 
protection to the plants unless the drop 
in the temperature is unusually low. 
Should plants suffer from frost, spray 
them with cold water and set away in a 
eool, very dark closet for several days 
to thaw out. gradually. Unless they were 
very severely injured, the frosted plants are 
likely to recover if treated in the above 
manner, which is to avoid the sudden 
transition from cold to warmth which 
bursts and destroys the cellular tissues 
of frozen plants. 





Lessen the chances of Winter accidents 
by sprinkling salt, sand, saw-dust, or 
ashes, on the slippery, icy walks around 
and in front of your home, and along 
the garden paths. While walking about 
your grounds or garden, inspect the trees 
and shrubs for signs of the nests or eggs 
of garden pests and destroy them 
promptly. If there has been a heavy fall 
of snow, lighten the load on the branches 
of shrubbery by removing as much of the 
snow on them as ean be done without 
damage to the bushes. Cut some twigs 
from apple trees, Forsythia, flowering 
Quince, and other Spring-blooming, 
hardy shrubs, and take then indoors for 
forcing into early bloom, in vases kept 
filled with water. You will be enjoying 
flowers weeks before out-door bloom is 
expected. 

Look over your stock of home-grown 
or last-year’s seeds and plan to make 
tests of their vitality; for the use of too 
old or weak seeds may be the cause of 
the loss of very valuable time, if not a 
complete failure of the crop. Since the 
testing of seeds is a simple operation, 
there is no exeuse for running such risks 
in gardening. Count the seeds that are 
used in the test, so as to be able to eal- 
culate the percentage of germination. It 
should run at least 75 per cent in the 
indoor test and then is likely to do better 
when planted out in the garden. Test the 
seeds in moist sand, between sheets of wet 
blotting paper or cotton batting, or by 
the “rag-doll” method. Show the chil- 
dren how to make the tests. They will 
enjoy it immensely, and learn much from 
these worth-while experiments. 





At this time when oranges and other 
citrus fruits are being used freely, to 
take the place of fresh fruits now out 
of season, and the oven is constantly 
warm, save the skins of lemons, oranges, 
and tangerines, and dry them thoroughly 
in the oven. Then store them in cov- 
ered mason jars, or similar containers, 
for grating as flavoring in puddings, cus- 
tards, cakes, or other desserts so much in 
demand during the Winter months. The 
rinds while fresh may with little trouble 
be “candied” and make a cheap confee- 
tion, enjoyed by children and adults, too. 
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Vegetable 
Garden 
- Chats 


BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


IRESIDE Gardening is made ex- 

‘ tremely fascinating this month by 

the arrival of those alluring book- 

lets and seed catalogs, with all the old 

favorites proudly posing on the cover 

sheets, the like of which we seldom see 

in real life, but which we strive mightily 
to achieve each year in our gardens. 


Each year these publications come 
forth with new oddities in plant life, 
that may or may not be practical, but 
it always adds a little zest to gardening 
to include something frivolous, so to 
speak, in our planting program. How- 
ever, it is wise not to devote too much 
space to an unknown plant, because it 
may not come up to our expectations 
later on. 


If we consult a good seed catalog, it 
will not permit us to forget even one 
small item. Making notes as we pass 
through the pages is a very good plan. 
Otherwise, when the hurry-up time of 
planting arrives, something we especially 
wish may be overlooked until it is too late 
in the season to plant it. 


There is little to be done in the garden 
at this time. Ashes may be scattered on 
the ground as they accumulate. Coal 
ashes are better sifted, and the sifting is 
not. the task it seems to be if one is sys- 
tematie about it. A frame fitted with a 
little less than a half-inch wire mesh, 
placed over a box into which the frame 
fits but is easily removed, takes much of 
the hardship from sifting. Instead of 
shaking the shifter back and forth, stir 
the ashes with a small fire shovel or flat 
stick. In this way much of the dust is 
eliminated. Wood ashes need not be 
sifted unless they are to be used as an 
inseet exterminator later on. Sifted wood 
ashes are a wonderful aid to Squash, 
Melons, Cucumber and other like vines, 
scattering it generously on the ground 
shortly after the plants appear. Even 
before they come through the ground 
ashes sprinkled lightly on the hills will 
do wonders toward dismaying insects and 
worms. If there is a quantity of ashes 
to be disposed of, decide where the Cab- 
bage is to be planted, and in this space 
put a heavy coat of them. Sifted ashes 
dusted on young cabbage plants will dis- 
courage those little green worms that 
work such havoe on the tender leaves. 
Wood ashes worked into the Radish bed 
will reduce the worm hazard in that 
quarter also. 

All this talk about ashes at this time 
is merely a suggestion not to waste any 
of this valuable garden material. Winter- 
time is ashes-time, and if we are to make 
use of it, we must do it now. Ashes to 
be used for dusting purposes later on 


The Enthusiastic 
Gardener may 

plant Tomato 

seeds this month, 
but it will be 

a long time be- 
fore he gets his 
reward in the shape 
of the ripe fruit 











should be stored where it is kept per- 
fectly dry. 

The more adventuresome gardeners 
will be planting seeds this month in- 
doors, in boxes or flats. A few early 
Tomatoes may be planted the latter part 
of the month, but they will be in line 
for transplanting in larger containers 
before it will be safe to set them in the 
garden. 


As an experiment last year, the first 
of February an amateur gardener placed 
several Sweet Potatoes in as many jars 
of water—just the root end, leaving at 
least half of the Potato protruding from 
the jar. The Potatoes soon sprouted and 
began to vine, making a very pretty 
window of bright green. About the first 
of May the numerous lengths of vine were 
broken into six-inch pieces, breaking at 
the joints, and placed in containers of 
water. Every section grew roots and by 
late May or early June, they were ready 
for outdoor planting. These vines pro- 
duced gigantic Potatoes. This is a sug- 
gestion that one may have pretty vines in 
the declining months of Winter, and when 
we no longer need their cheering influ- 
ence, they may be put to a very practical 
purpose. 
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Miss Bauer’s 
Naturegrams 
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N a bright, sunny morning after a hard 

Snowstorm (Dee. 12, 1932) there 
appeared two broad, luminous streaks in 
the sky, of what seemed to be a Rainbow. 
The Sun in the East was rising between 
and above the two legs of this Bow. The 
Rainbow colors were. faint. The top 
curve, as is usual in a Rainbow, was lack- 
ing, just the lower bases showed, without 
motion, for some time. These were called 
Sun Dogs (Parhelion), but never before 
had I seen them in this form; the left 
Rainbow leg curved in, slightly, while the 
right leg curved naturally, same form as 
in the Rainbow. Sun Dogs are said to 
mean more cold weather. 


Another display of this strange phe- 





nomenon occurred again a few weeks 
later. This display included three Sun 
Dogs, a brilliant Rainbow, a halo around 
the Sun, and a eirele of light around the 
horizon, with two other light effects re- 
sembling the Sun Dogs. This strange 
phenomenon, it is explained, is due to 
refraction of light through myriads of ice 
crystals, suspended in the atmosphere at 
an altitude of about 40,000 feet. <A dis- 
play of this character occurs only once 
or twice in forty or fifty years. 


The rather pompous looking Swan does 
not mind breezy weather, as it swims 
gracefully along, in the outdoor lagoon, 
these chilly mornings. 


An old Indian in Wisconsin has 
Weather Signs of his own. A cold 
Winter ahead can be seen in the au- 
tumnal activities of the Muskrat. “Bad 
Winter coming, when Muskrat houses big, 
—heap big,” he said. “Moss on North 
side trees very thick, husk on Maize very 
thick, hair on ponies very thick,—we have 
big Winter with lots of: Snow.” 


Migratory Birds usually fly South for 
the Winter. As far North as Ashland, 
Wisconsin, on Lake Superior, some 
Robins, Blackbirds, Ducks and Wild 
Geese were seen in December. They are 
being fed in a Park. 

By treating their Seed with radio 
waves, a German scientist has succeeded 
in producing certain vegetables in half 
their normal time. 


Sargassum is a Gulf-weed that grows 
in an area of calm water surrounded by 
the swift Gulf Stream. This thick 
blanket of Gulf-weed is almost as large 
as the European Continent, and is known 
as the Sargasso Sea. 

The wax-like coating of the Apple-peel 
contains ursoliec acid, which is useful in 
the manufacture of varnish. 


Sereech Owls of the very same species, 
and of the very same age are often so 
different in color that their identity is 
sometimes confusing, and they can change 
to a different color phase without losing 
their feathers. 


The Starling has been tamed for a 
household pet, by a Michigan lady, 
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Editorial Notes 
E have just received (Nov. 21, 1933) 
from an Oklahoma reader of THE 


FLowerR GROWER some clippings from 
Oklahoma 


local papers, probably of 
City, telling of an October Flower 


Show put on by the amateur Garden 
Clubs of the state under the man- 
agement of two Oklahoma city units; 
the Red Rose and the Wild Rose units 
of the Garden Flower Clubs. These 
clippings are unusually good and show 
the great interest of the press in ad- 
vancing Oklahoma as a flower state. The 
following is true, not only of that state 
but of the entire country. “If one out of 
the thousands who visited the first an- 
nual Fall Flower Show staged by the 
Red Rose and Wild Rose Units of the 
Garden Flower Clubs, has been inspired 
with a deeper appreciation of what a 
garden may mean in the life of an in- 
dividual or of a family, the exhibition 
will have paid for itself time and again!” 


Rapidly the people of the United 
States are becoming garden-conscious, 
if one may use that term. If interest 


in home gardens continues to grow during 
the next ten or twenty years as in the 
recent past, we, like the Japanese, will 
become a garden-loving people. 

Henry Albert Phillips, writing in The 
House Beautiful, says that whenever he 
has been asked to express in a word 
the most vivid impression left after trav- 
eling in Japan he always answers “Gar- 
dens.” In Japan, gardens are grown 
not merely for the sake of decoration,— 
the Japanese people so far as possible 
live in them. The Japanese garden, al- 
though it may not be more than twenty 
feet square, is an ingenious arrangement 
of shrubs, flowers, stones, and poois; 
for the Japanese living within a city 
and its limitations, still try to touch 
Nature in all her moods. 

Who among us is not better for time 
spent in a garden? Who does not come 
away from it refreshed? 

Care and anxiety drop from one in 
a garden. The world that appeared to 
be cold seems kinder. One gets an en- 
tirely new perspective and things that 
were so serious ay hour before are not 
half so menacing now. 

Every garden should be planted for 
two purposes, for the delight its mate- 
rial beauty gives and for the spiritual 
inspiration that may be found in it. 





Useful Hints for February 


HE house plants must have fresh 

air, but they are injured by cold 
drafts. If exposed to them, their growth 
may ,be stunted and normal development 
and flowering prevented. They also 
need food, off and on. Give it in liquid 
form for quick results. Any reliable 
seed store should be able to supply a 
good food for house plants. It must 
be odorless. 


Every amateur gardener spends hours 
of this shortest, but often the most dis- 
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agreeable month of the Winter, pouring 
over the new catalogues which come by 
mail every few days. Many of them 
are fascinatingly beautiful and present 
alluring temptations to spend too lav- 
ishly. It is so hard to order seed within 
the limits of available garden space. A 
good plan is to make out a list inelud- 
ing all that appeal and then calmly and 
coolly go over it in the spirit of elim- 
ination. A few standbys must remain, 
but for the extras do a bit of self- 
quizzing. Just where will each variety 
find a home? Which are best suited to 
the selected spots? Is there plenty of 
room? What about height, color, hardi- 
ness, need of sunshine or shade, and so 
on? Remember it is easy to sow lav- 
ishly in May but it doesn’t take long 
for the little seedlings to become over- 
erowded. Then must come the sepa- 
rating, transplanting, yes, and discarding, 
unless there is lots of spare room. Over- 
crowding develops poor, spindling plants; 
so cut down your seed order to suit 
actual needs, not over-stimulated fan- 
cies. However, one can usually find 
among friends, or sometimes in gardens 
of charitable or semi-charitable institu- 
tions, an outlet for extras. 


Look over the garden for bare spots. 
If this Winter proves a normal one, 
there should be plenty of snow to pro- 
tect all plants, but sometimes during 
February as well as in March, thaws 
happen and cause the snow in sunny 
places to disappear. If such happens, 
use your snow shovel and recover these 
exposed spots from nearby snow banks. 


Are all of your stakes, wooden labels, 
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ete., painted and ready for use? A soft 
green will protect them from quick rot- 
ting in the damp earth. Names can be 
written in black water-proof ink and 
be very legible on either label or stake. 

If you want to use metal tags, now 
is a good time to get them made. Is 
there a shop or factory near which uses 
copper, zine, or some other non-rusting 
metal? If so, thin, waste pieces can 
be obtained very cheaply. These can 
be cut in desired sizes and names printed 
on them with any small sharp-pointed 
instrument. The names thus indented 
san then be written over with the black 
water-proof ink, which can be purchased 
for fifty cents a bottle. To make doubly 
perfect, coat such labels with a colorless 
varnish suitable for outdoor wear. It 
is easy to punch a hole in one end. Use 
fine copper wire to attach the tags to 
woody plants, such as Roses, or to a 
painted stake for other plants. 

Is your shelf of sprays well stocked? 
You will soon need sulphur to prevent 
mildew, and even spraying against aphis 
and other pests may be started soon. 

A good spray, in dusting (powder) 
form is an all-round fungicide and in- 
secticide made of sulphur, tobacco dust, 
and arsenate of lead. The arsenate of 


lead must be guarded against while 
using, as it is very poisonous. Any re- 


liable dealer can supply such sprays in 
either dry or liquid form. If used dry, 
apply when the dew is on the foliage, 
so that the dust will cling. After each 
rain it will need to be applied anew. 
The important thing just now is to stock 
up in order to have it ready to be ap- 
plied before trouble starts. 

Kill the germs of disease before they 
develop, also kill insects as soon as they 
appear, by having foliage poisoned for 
chewers and nicotine applied to suffo- 
eate suckers. 





Notes On the Lily Family 


BY MRS. JOHN MILLER 


HE Lily Family is one of the 
large botanical groups. The mem- 
bers of this family are all three- 
parted, while those of the very large 
Rose Family are five-parted. In the 
Lily Family the blossoms have calyx 
and corolla so nearly resembling each 
other, and so often more or less united, 
that they are called by the name peri- 
anth; that, is floral envelope. 

This perianth has six divisions. The 
stamens are six, one opposite each divi- 
sion of the perianth. The ovary is three- 
celled, always free from, and in position 
above, the base of the perianth. The 
fruit is a pod or berry, usually many- 


seeded. This family includes the Lily, 
Hyacinth, Squill, Funkia, and Yucea, 


besides other genera not so well known. 

Lily — Lilium —is an ancient Latin 
name of unknown meaning. The genus 
Lilium is the type of the order Liliaceae 
and contains about forty-five species of 
perennial bulbous plants mostly native 
to the North Temperate Zone. The 
larger part of our best garden species 
came to us either from Western Asia 
or from Japan and China. None of 





the American species is especially suc- 
cessful in our gardens. 

Lilies are not so extensively culti- 
vated as their beauty would seem to 
warrant. The explanation, doubtless, is, 
that in several respects they are pecu- 
liar plants and require special treat- 
ment. The bulbs differ materially from 
the bulbs of Tulips or Hyacinths, in that 
they are composed of many overlapping 
fleshy scales, that is, the bulb leaves are 
broken off, do not wrap round each other 
closely and make a compact mass, but 
are separate and loose. Hence in a way, 
the heart of the Lily bulb is open to the 
air and is easily injured by careless 
exposure. Furthermore, the Lily needs 
a moist, cool root run and that is one 
reason why it is well to plant it among 
shrubs. 

With most bulbs, the fibrous roots 
start only from the base; this is especially 
seen in any Hyacinth forced in a glass. 
But when the Lily bulb becomes estab- 
lished, it sends out roots from above as 
well as from below, and it is these roots 
that feed upon surface soil and these 
are the ones that suffer most in heat 
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and drought. Failure to understand this 
characteristic is at the bottom of much 
failure in Lily culture. 

The Family of Lilies is divided into 
six groups or sub-genera; five of which 
have representatives among our garden 
species. The sixth is a Central Asian 
group rarely cultivated in this country. 

In the first group we find the Madonna 
and the various Easter Lilies, marked 
by a funnel-shaped perianth, with ob- 
lanceolate segments which recurve only 
at the tip. The second has a represen- 
tative in our native Wood Lily (Lilium 
philadelphicum), “whose upright cup 
takes in the sunshine unabashed.” This 
group has an erect spreading perianth, 
the segments being recurved in the ex- 
tended flower. One of the best of this 
type in our gardens is Lilium elegans. 

The third group ineludes such fa- 
miliars as the Tiger Lily and the beau- 
tiful Japan Lilies; Lilium auratum, and 
the three varieties of Speciosum. The 
blossoms of this group have a funnel- 
form perianth but the segments when 
open spread or twist and become dis- 
tinetly revolute (rolled backwards). 

The fourth group is well defined by 
our native Turk’s Cap, Lilium super- 
bum, which has nodding flowers, the 
perianths having very revolute segments. 

The Meadow Lily, Lilium canadense, 
which, with its nodding bells, beauti- 
fies many low meadows in Midsummer, 
represents the fifth group admirably. 

There are many species and numer- 
ous variants but with all the differences 
of size, color, inflorescence, foliage, stems 
and so on, the Lily type remains un- 
changed. A Lily is a Lily all the 
world over. 

When one thinks of a Lily, who 
doesn’t picture a white flower and asso- 
ciate it with purity? The Madonna Lily 
(Lilium candidum) is The Lily to most 
people. It came from southern Europe 
and western Asia and has been long in 
cultivation. Our bulbs come from France 
and one should be sure to get those from 
northern France as they are a hardier 
kind. The two varieties are distinguish- 
able by the seales, those of southern 
France having loose scales. They do 
not do well in this climate. 

Perhaps it is safe to say that this is 
the oldest and loveliest Lily in eultiva- 
tion; certainly for more than a thousand 
years it has wrought upon the imagina- 
tion of the people of Europe as the 
flower of the Madonna. Its snowy pet- 
als, its delicate fragrance, and its ex- 
quisite shape have made it the symbol 
of beauty, purity, and love. In sacred 
pictures Gabriel kneels before the Virgin 
bearing it in his hands; smiling angels 
chant in heavenly chorus amid its clus- 
tered bells and no pictured saint but is 
enobled by the presence of this match- 
less flower. This Lily came across the 
Atlantic. Florists may want certain 
blooms for Easter, but they cannot al- 
ways conquer nature. Lilies in the gar- 
den in time for Easter was obviously 
quite impossible. Forcing was attempted 
but this Lily proved wilful, so the Ma- 
donna Lily became an outdoor favorite, 
blooming in late June if planted in anv 
good soil and given plenty of light and 
air. The secret of success in their eul- 





































Mr. Kirk supported himself off his own land before our good Editor Mr. Cooper was born, and 






stili continues to support himself, with all the necessities of life; and iucidentally some of 


the real luxuries about which city dwellers 


know nothing.—MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH. 


Ep1ToR’s Nore :—While not every person wants to live as Mr. Kirk has lived, can we not say that 
his way of living has perhaps brought him more in true values than the methods of living pursued by 


many of our people today? Answer that question, all ye sociological experts! 


all ye religious experts! 


And, incidentally, 


The point is that we can take nothing out of this world, and what we gain here (especially 
if we get material rewards), is of no consequence whatever compared with the experiences we get. 
THe CooperR PLAN of living has advantages which cannot be ascribed to any other plan of 


living. It has many and_ varied advantages, 
above of our good friend, Kirk, of Alaska. 


ture is to let them alone after they are 
once established. 

Florists were obliged to turn to other 
varieties of white Lilies for their Easter 
trade, so now under the general title of 
Easter Lily is Lilium Harrisii, Lilium 
longiflorum, and a species from the Phil- 
ippines. A Philadelphia florist, William 
K. Harris, introduced from the Bermu- 
das a beautiful white Lily under the name 
Lilium Harrisii that behaved much more 
satisfactorily than the Madonna, and it 
was hailed by the trade with enthusiasm. 
This new species, though received by way 
of Bermuda, had long been known to 
botanists as a native of China and Japan. 
Where it came from was of no special 
interest to the florists so long as this new 
white Lily could be relied upon to bloom 
when wanted. Besides its flowers were 
larger, more beautiful, and two months 
earlier. It would develop, under favor- 
able conditions, in thirteen weeks and 
took kindly to forcing. The demand for 
it was so great that the supply became 
impaired by disease, because the bulbs 
were not allowed to take time to ripen. 

Probably the Lily most commonly used 
now for Easter is Lilium longiflorum. 
All Easter Lilies in the shops are muti- 
lated by having their pollen laden an- 
thers removed and sometimes even the 
entire stamens. This prevents the beau- 
tiful white perianth from being soiled 
by the yellow or brown pollen. Also it 
stops fertilization and prolongs the length 
of time the flowers will last. 

It is doubtful if any flower has been 
a greater inspiration to artists, poets, 
and other writers, than some form of 
what we know as the Easter Lily. One 
eould give any number of quotations. 


and one of these is shown in the _ picture 
MADISON COOPER 


“The great white Lily with its chalice 
of silver, the old lord of the garden, 
the only authentic prince whose nobility 
dates back to that of the gods them- 
selves—the immemorial Lily !’”—MAEtTEr- 
LINCK. 

Next to the Easter Lilies, the florists 
rank that beauty from Japan, Lilium 
Speciosum. It is also very satisfactory 
for the garden, as it is thrifty, its foli- 
age graceful, the habits of the plant self- 
reliant and the flowers charming in shape 
and beautiful in color. There are three 
varieties: Album, the pure white, which 
is more fussy and thus less satisfactory 
than the others; Rubrum Magnificum, 
crimson and white; and Rubrum Mel- 
pomene, a much deeper red on white. 

The Lily of Lilies is another native of 
Japan, Lilium auratum, the Gold-Banded 
Lily of Japan, brought to the West in 
1862, longed for but not attempted by 
many amateurs. “There is, in this splen- 
did Lily that has come to us out of the 
East, an air of distinction as if belonging 
to a caste apart. Unquestionably the 
most magnificent Lily of the genus:— 
Superb, regal, incomparable!—one may 
marshal all the adjectives and yet fall 
short of its royal perfection.” This 
wonderful plant may thrive and it may 
not. Amateurs find it uncertain. 

Probably the first Lily brought to this 
country, as lists of old garden flowers 
always include it, was Lilium tigrinum 
or Tiger Lily, very hardy and easily 
grown. The present attractive orange 
plant has been much improved by care. 
It is easily recognized by the little black 
bulbils in the axils of the leaves. These, 
fall to the ground and readily self-sow. 
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Growing Peonies From Seed 
BY A. 0. SNODDY, (Ohio) 


from seed, and I have found the 
following procedure a convenient 
method. 

Take a rectangular box, say twenty- 
four inches wide by any convenient 
length and about six inches deep, made 
of boards about one-quarter or more 
inches thick. Florists and seedsmen call 
such boxes “flats;” and having bored a 
good many half-inch holes in its bottom, 
fill it about one-third full with coke, 
fragments of flowerpots, or any porous 
material of this nature to provide drain- 
age. Cover this with enough ordinary 
soil from the garden to such an extent 
that when this soil has been well pressed 
down or “firmed” by means of the hands 
or a block of wood, the box is filled to 
within about two inches of the top. 

Now place the seed on this earth (the 
seeds are about the size of a dry pea), 
about one-half inch apart each way, and 
cover them with enough ordinary garden 
soil so that after firming the soil they are 
covered with three-quarters to one inch 
of soil. This leaves the soil about one 
inch from the top of the box. 

Select a place in the garden or flower 
border which receives full sunshine (and 
which you are willing to devote to this 
purpose for several years), and plunge 
the box of seed into the ground in such 
a way that its sides are nearly buried. 

Now lay a piece of burlap over the 
box to prevent the rain from dashing 
the seed out and to help keep the earth 
damp. 

Seed may: be planted any time they 
can be obtained, ‘but in my experience 
they will not germinate until they have 
been exposed to at least one Winter’s 
rains and snows; and if the seeds are 
thoroughly mature and dry when 
planted, by far the most of them will 
remain in the seed box two Winters be- 
fore they germinate. 

In using seed from my own plants, I 
prefer to gather them just about the 
time the seed pod begins to open (the 
latter part of August in Southern Ohio), 
when the seed are not fully ripe, and to 
plant them at once before they dry out. 
If the flat is not allowed to become too 
dry, 5 to 10 per cent of such seed will 
germinate the following Spring. In any 
event a large percentage of the seed 
will germinate the Spring after this. 

Some of the seed will lie dormant for 
a longer period than this, and I believe 
that cases are recorded where germina- 
tion took place five years after plant- 
ing the seed. However, since most of 
the seeds germinate in two years, one 
does not have to bother about the few 
which take so long to get started. 

I prefer not to disturb the few seed- 
lings which come up the first year, but 
allow them to grow in the seed flat which 
naturally should not be allowed to dry 
out in the hot Summer. By Spring the 
burlap has usually become so rotten that 
any seedlings which come up push right 
through it, but if it is observed that they 
eannot push through it must be removed. 
The burlap ean be replaced in the Fall 


Prsom see are readily propagated 


when frost has killed the foliage of 
the seedlings. 

If no seedlings come up the first 
Spring, there is nothing to do but to 
keep it free from grass and weeds. 

The second Spring the flat will be 
pretty well filled with seedlings, and 
along in June or July they can be eare- 
fully transplanted into a row in the 
garden. If kept free from grass and 
weeds many of the seedlings grow rap- 
idly, and by Fall can be lifted and 
planted two or three feet apart each 
way, where one wishes them to bloom. 

A few will bloom one year after they 
come from the flat, some the second year, 
and nearly all the third year from that 
time. Some stubbornly refuse to bloom, 
a ease being on record of a man who 
eared for a seedling for over twenty 
years, during which time it never gave 
a bloom, before he gave up and dug 
it out. 
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A few “don’ts” for the beginner are: 


Don’t plant your seed in cigar and 
other flimsy boxes or unglazed flower 
pots. They will go to pieces in a few 
Winter months, and your seed will be 
seattered and lost. Make your flats out 
of cypress, redwood, or cedar; and stout 
enough to last in ground several years. 


Don’t let weeds and grass compete 
with the seedlings; and don’t let them 
suffer for water in hot dry seasons. 


Don’t be afraid to wait three or four 
years. The time will pass quickly. 


By all means plant Peony seed if you 
would know the great pleasure which 
comes when you see a row of your own 
seedlings come into bloom. Every 
mother goose thinks her goslin is a swan, 
and I expect you will be just as foolish 
over your seedlings. We are about ours. 


Seed can be purchased from some of 
the Peony growers, and the seedsmen 
who specialize in Alpine and Rock 
Garden seed, and who advertise in 
THE FLOWER GROWER. 





Gladiolus Thrips in 1933 


BY EARL R. RYDER, (N. Y.) 


S YOU request on page 537 of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, here is my bit re- 


garding the recent curse of the 
Gladiolus Thrips. 

They first appeared in my Glads in 
the season of 1931, ruining the last 10 
per cent of the blooms that year. When 
I dug my bulbs I soaked them all in a 
solution of double-strength Semesan be- 
fore drying and storing. They were 
stored in a temperature of about 55 de- 
grees, and in the Spring appeared to be 
in good shape. However | soaked them 
again in Semesan before planting, dust- 
ing sulphur in the planting trenches be- 
fore covering, and sprayed the growing 
plants every week with pyrethrum. In 
spite of these precautions at least 50 per 
cent of my 3,000 blooms were complete 
failures, and most of the other blooms 
were chewed to some extent, so that I 
had practically 100 per cent infestation. 

In the Fall, upon digging the bulbs, 
I quickly eut the tops off close to the 
bulbs and removed the bulbs to a spot 
several miles away for drying. Here I 
soaked the bulbs in a lye solution for 
five hours and then dried and stored them 
as usual. Upon examining the bulbs in 
January, they appeared all right until I 
peeled a few. Then I found they were a 
mass of Thrips, both young and old, and 
the inner soft surfaces of the bulbs were 
badly searred. I sorted out about 500 of 
the least-searred bulbs to experiment 
with further, and threw all the rest in 
the furnace. These 500 peeled bulbs I 
placed in paper bags about 100 to a bag, 
and added an ounce or so of naphthalene 
crystals to each bag, tying the tops 
tightly to retain the fumes. At the end 
of six weeks, I removed the bulbs and 
found no signs of Thrips. 

At planting time I again soaked the 
bulbs in Semesan, chiefly as a treatment 
against canker, and during the growing 
season sprayed each week with pyrethrum. 


The bulbs were planted in a section of 
the garden where Glads had not been 
grown previously. There wasn’t a sign 
of Thrip all Summer and the flowers 
were the finest I ever had. 

My neighbor, a thousand feet from me, 
used only the lye treatment, and the 
Thrips destroyed at least 90 per cent 
of his 2,000 blooms. 

I feel that the greater part of my suc- 
cess in eradicating the Thrip lies in the 
napthalene treatment. The Semesan and 
lye baths had no noticeable effect, and I 
feel that the pyrethrum spraying can 
hardly be of much value on a plant like 
a Glad where the leaf and bud sheath 
are so tightly curled, with the Thrips al- 
ways within the sheath, well protected 
from the spray. 

Last Spring I was about ready to give 
up trying to grow Glads, but now I have 
high hopes once more and am planning 
on building up my stock again next year. 





Seaweed vs. Slugs 


HERE ean be no doubt that Seaweed 

is a valuable manure, and if horticul- 
turists were but fully alive to its good 
qualities, little of it would be allowed 
to be wasted. Land on the south coast 
is almost invariably affected by a plague 
of slugs, grubs, and worms, and the more 
that farmyard manure is applied the 
more they multiply. And although lime 
and other applications act both as a 
manure and as a deterrent to slugs and 
worms, yet I question if any remedy is 
so effectual as a dressing of Seaweed. 
I would, therefore, advise all dwellers 
by the seashore, having gardens, to get 
all they can of this material in winter 
and apply it in the first place to Aspara- 
gus and Seakale, and any left over after 
that might be dug into fallow ground, 
or put into a heap to rot for other pur- 
poses.—J. G. S., in Gardening Illustrated 
(English) 
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Aunt Sue’s Coon Story 


“Tones. my Great-Aunt Sue, who is 
eighty years old, walked one and one- 
half miles to visit with us. That fact in 
itself, I think, is worth recording; that 
one so old and nearly blind walked such 
a distance without assistance. But, after 
dinner while she rested in the kitchen 
chair, she told me this story of a pet 
Coon her family had owned many years 
before. 

This is the story as Aunt Sue gave it 
to me: “On a day when the other chil- 
dren were in school Artie found a nest 
of young Coons in a tree in the timber. 
He brought one of the little ones home. 
It didn’t have its eyes open yet and I 
fed it milk with a spoon. It grew very 
fast. 

“Before long it was big enough to play 
with the children. They would run back 
and forth the length of the room and 
it would follow biting and clawing at 
their heels. When they climbed onto a 
chair the Coon would scramble up with 
them. We never kept him tied; he was 
as tame as a kitten. When Summer came 
I put the potatoes in the dishpan and 
set them beneath the pump where the 
windmill pumped a continuous stream 
over them. The Coon washed the po- 
tatoes, rolling and lifting them about in 
the water with his front feet. Often I 
saw him reach up into the spout trying 
to find the exact place where the water 
eame from. 

“Along with the dogs, he followed the 
men at their work in the fields. One day 
when the dogs caught a snake he fought 
to get it away from them. 


“When he was older he went out even- 
ings and didn’t come in until after dark. 
I always waited up for him. When he 
came home he was wet from swimming 
and walking in the grass. He always 
crawled under the heating stove and dried 
himself. Then he pulled open the stair 
coor with his paw, seampered up the 
steps and erawled into bed beside the 
boys. He slept with his head on the pil- 
low between them. 


“We had this Coon nearly a year, then 
one night he didn’t come home. Later 
we heard a neighbor tell that his dogs 
“treed” a Coon and he shot it, so we knew 
that it was him. We had another pet 
Coon later; but he was half grown before 
we took him and never was tame. We 
kept him chained and one day he got 
loose when we were away and killed some 
of our chickens. We had to kill him to 
get him down from the tree where he 
had climbed to escape.” 


My unele tells of a Coon back in the 
saloon days. A saloon keeper of his ac- 
quaintanee owned a pet Coon that ran 
at will around the bar room. The Coon 
often climbed about the chairs and ran 
inquisitive paws into the pockets of half- 
drunk customers. The back part of the 
eage where the Coon was housed was 
boarded up with only a small hole for 
his going and coming. When the bar- 
keeper cleaned this back part of the cage 
he found nearly fourteen dollars in bright 
dimes, quarters, half-dol'ars, ete., that the 
Coon had “lifted” from pockets of the 
drunkards. 


Heten E. Rvuyte, 


(Neb.) 





On the Trail of the Cactus 


BY JOHN S. HAZEN, (N. Mex.) 


EW MEXICO, while listed third in 
number of Cactus-producing states, 

is actually second in number of species 
found within her borders, so she may 
readily be called a Cactus state. She is 
also one of the two states in the Union 
which has selected a Cactus for her State 
Flower, Arizona being the second state 
to so decide by legislative vote a few 
years ago. New Mexico selected for her 
State Flower one of the numerous Echi- 
nocereus, 2 common but interesting type, 
while Arizona selected the Giant Suhuaro, 








Lifting the Giant Hedgehog Cactus 


sometimes called the Sage of the Desert, 
for her State Flower. These Cacti are 
as widely different in appearance as seems 
possible in vegetation. The Giant Su- 
huaro is tree-like in appearance, and 
may weigh several tons, while the New 
Mexico selection is one of the smaller 
growths, often not more than a few 
inches in height, and of a rounded or 
dome-shape in appearance, with a fancied 
resemblance to a hedge hog. But in spite 
of many Cacti found in New Mexico, 
one may not at all times successfully 
hunt for even the common varieties, and 
as for the more rare specimens, it is 
well to learn in advance their approxi- 
mate location, or one may find his efforts, 
“love’s labor lost.” 

A friendly neighbor having given a 
hint that he knew of some fine speci- 
means of what he called “Hedgehog 
Cactus,” said he would be pleased to 
show us their location. 

The start was made from Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, the road leading first 
through historically interesting Old AlI- 
buquerque, where white men are sup- 
posed to have camped long _ before 
Plymouth Rock was heard of. The 
party found themselves following their 
leader up the turbulent boiling Rio Grand 
River along and partly through one of 
the large Government Conservation 
projects, making of this region a veri- 
table Fruit Garden for miles and miles 
along the bank of the river. Finally a 
crossing was made to the west side over 
a ramshackle bridge that appeared none 
too safe, from whence the trail bore 


northwest and to constantly higher mesa 
land. 

The first ten miles after leaving the 
river we climbed, I should say, more than 
2,000 feet to the first mesa land. On 
reaching this altitude clumps of dwarf 
juniper appeared with an _ occasional 
yueca and now and then a solitary 
Cactus was seen on adjacent hillsides, but 
Cacti were infrequent along our line of 
travel. No Cacti were observed in the 
valley and little or none for miles along 
our trail. The only varieties observed 
were of the common Cane Cactus and 
the Prickly Pear. Our leaders were un- 
certain just where to expect our Hedge- 
hog Cactus, but decided to try a small 
hill some three miles ahead. 

After back-trailing once or twice, 
while wondering if we had overlooked 
the Cactus field, finally came a_ shout 
from the car ahead, “There it is,” and 
driving up beside them, we soon saw a 
beautiful specimen of the long-sought 
Cactus less than twenty feet from the 
trail. After a short rest we made short 
work of selecting two of the finest speei- 
mens, and then with spades and shovels 
they were carefully raised from the rocky 
desert soil, rolled in heavy canvas and 
loaded on ears for their long hot ride. 

These Cacti, which for a better name 
I continue to call Hedgehog Cacti, are 
inconspicuous until in bloom or fruit, 
and since those we found were just bud- 
ding, they were not easily seen in the 
gray drabness of the desert landscape. 
Had they been sought a week later they 
would have been a flaming orange-sear 
let globe, and conspicuous half a mile 
away. However they would not have 
stood transportation as well, so we were 
well satisfied with our success. 

It appeared doubtful to us whether or 
not after such a trip the buds would 
open, but the plants were removed from 
the car on reaching home and earefully 
placed in the sandy garden soil, thor- 
oughly watered at sunset, and left for 
Nature to do her best. The following 
morning showed no evidence of wilt and 
no blooms had opened. 

Two mornings later several brilliant 
blooms were showing. On the seventh 
morning after transplanting, more than 
one hundred blossoms were counted and 
the Hedgehog was a thing of beauty. 

The blossoms were apparently as large 
as though the plant had remained in its 
original home, and all blooms developed 
fruit. The fruit was as large as an or- 
dinary plum, orange-red in color, and 
filled with innumerable fine brownish 
seeds. The flowers were as large as a 
silver dollar and opened out nearly flat, 
so that the entire plant took on the 
appearance of a large inverted bow] of 
a scarlet-orange effect, due to a yellowish 
brown pollen in the center of each flower. 
The pollen was piled so loosely that bees 
would soon bury themselves in the pow- 
dery mass and dig out entirely covered 
with the slightly viscid granules of pow- 
der. Bees and Humming Birds hovered 
thickly around the plant as long as it 
was in bloom. 
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Old Garden Favorites 


BY MRS. SEVILLA TRUDO, (Vt.) 


and come up anew year after year 

are those best loved and appreciated. 
As every real flower lover must agree, the 
flowers that bloom the most lavishly and 
wondrously, are the loved and carefully 
nurtured plants we had, perhaps, been 
wishing for through several seasons and 
at last obtained. 

Like some families who dwell on the 
same farm from generation unto genera- 
tion, some flowering plants thrive best in 
the same position undisturbed for several 
years. They love their neighbors, even 
as we are commanded to do. 

Canterbury Bells and Foxgloves love 
to grow side by side as well as Foxgloves 
and Sweet William. A garden I remem- 
ber had a beautiful clump of White 
Phlox. How the Delphinums loved to 
take root and grow near it! Every year 
new seedlings would appear and flourish. 

The White Lupine and the Oriental 
Poppy have a happy affinity. The Poppy 
is the slyest magician of the garden. He 
comes and goes at will. This year a few 
blossoms in one corner, next year a blaze 
of color across the middle, a single bloom 
perhaps among the Tulips or in the 
Pansy bed; but always many near the 
White Lupine. 

An old flower, now becoming more gen- 
erally grown, is the Satin Flower or Lu- 
naria. This has been called Popes Money, 
Money Flower, and Honesty. The 
ornamental seed pods are more singular 
and beautiful than the flower, though 
both are interesting. This flower was 
much named in the old days, in charms 
and spells; as was everything connected 
with the moon. The children used the 
shining pods for money and, together 
with the red seed pods of the Chinese 
Lantern plant, they make beautiful win- 
ter bouquets. 

Snapdragons is an old favorite which 
has come into its own again. Plant a 
clump of clear-yellow and a clump of 


Ts E old garden favorites which live 


white Snapdragons, and see how lovely 
they are. 

A bouquet of Snapdragons keep fresh 
longer in vases than most any other 
flower. 

The Mullen Pink, or Rose Campion, is 
worthy of a place in every garden. Its 
brilliant Royal color is not equalled in 
tint by anything in nature. 

Gerardia called it the “Gardener’s De- 
light or Gardener’s Eie.” It was known 
to the French as “Eye of God” and “Rose 
of Heaven.” 

Blue Flax, listed as Linum Perenne, 
is one of the most satisfactory plants 
that grow. The azure-blue blossoms cover 
the plant every day during the long 
Summer through; a fresh blossoming for 
each day until frost. 





To Save A Frozen House Plant 


READER of THe FLOWER GROWER 

has offered the suggestion that to 
save a frozen house plant that it be com- 
pletely submerged, pot and plant, in a 
bucket of cold water and set in a dark 
closet for twenty-four hours. These di- 
rections seem to be good as far as they 
go, but it is not quite plain how a house 
plant of any size can be submerged in a 
bucket of water. However, it seems to 
me that if the frozen plant is placed in 
a cold, dark closet for about fwenty-four 
hours that it will accomplish the result 
desired, perhaps even better than placing 
in cold water. The important thing is 
that the plant should not be thawed 
quickly, but given time to thaw at low 
temperature. Hence the suggestion that 
a cold, dark closet is the right place. 
By cold, is meant a temperature above 
the freezing point (32° F.), but not 
above 50 degrees—the nearer the freez- 
ing point the better—just so long as it 
is above 32 degrees. The slower a frozen 
plant thaws, the more likely it is to 
successfully recover. —(Enprror) 
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One of the noblest of American Trees; sometimes known as Whitewood, and to lumber deal- 
ers erroneously as “Poplar.” Grows to 200 feet and thrives on rich soil. Deciduous trees 
native to China and in North America from Massachusetts and Minnesota to Florida 
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THE FARM. By Louis Bromfield. 346 pp. 
Harper and Brothers, New York. Price 
$2.50. 

This is the story of four generations of 
an American family, covering considerably 
more than a century, and woven about a 
house which the author was thoroughly 
familiar with for it was that of his great- 


aunt. The title sounds prosaic; but the 
vivid opening descriptions entice the 


reader and succeeding ones hold him. It 
is largely a chronicle of the commonplace 
of old pioneer days—to the present gen- 
eration little known. ‘There are strong 
characters in the Colonel and some of his 


family. There are also eccentric ones. 
There were real farmers. ‘There was 
Maria with her garden of flowers and 


herbs, of seeds and cuttings which went 
to the wives of other farmers who liked 
flowers. The evolution of farm life is 
written through the gererations, and long 
before the end is reachvd we see that the 
plain title, “The Farm,” covers as no other 
words could cover, the scope of this, one 
of the outstanding novels of the year. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A_ BIRD- 
LOVER. By Frank M. Chapman, 
Photographs by the author. Drawings 
and four color plates by Louis Agassiz 
Fuertes. 420 pp. D. Appleton-Century 
Company, New York. Price $3.75. 


This is the life story of a man who is 
credited with doing more to popularize the 
study of Birds than any other man living. 
From the boy who liked to shoot Birds 
and study their plumage, we see develop- 
ing, the man who has made the bird col- 
lector, aside from as a contributor to 
museums, akin to a freak, and replaced 
him with the bird student. In his asso- 
ciations with the American Museum of 
Natural History for nearly fifty years he 
has gone on expeditions to many lands in 
quest of specimens, and records of these 
contain a wealth of biological information. 
These trips also brought contacts with 
many famous people, which gives to the 
book a general as well as a scientific 
interest. 


MUSKMELON PRODUCTION. By J. W. 
Lloyd. Illustrated. 126 pp. Orange 
Judd Publishing Company, New York. 
Price $1.25. 


This is one of the publisher’s regular 
Vegetable Series edited by R. L. Watts. 
It discusses the importance of the indus- 
try, describes the various melon types and 
qualities, good seed and specific directions 
for its planting, protection from enemies, 
marketing, history of its culture in 
America, and the botany and literature of 
the melon. 
SPUNKY. By Bertha and Elmer Hader. 
Profusely and beautifully illustrated. 
90 pp. MacMillan Company, New York. 
Price $2.00. 


This book will delight the child and no 
adult who commences to read it is going 
to quit until the end is reached. Spunky 
is a white Shetland pony and the book 
commences with life on the barren heaths 
of its native isle. Then comes a short time 
with a dear little mistress, a pleasing con- 
trast to the drudgery which follows down 
in a coal mine with good and bad masters; 
and finally a realization of its mother’s 
dream that it become a circus pony. The 
book will serve a mission similar to that. 
of “Black Beauty.” 

Bessig L. PurnaM 
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MY GARDEN SCRAPBOOKS 


I have a set of books in my library that 
cost very little, yet they are invaluable to 
me. They are My Garden Scrapbooks. I 
bought the books at the dime store; and I 
am filling them with clippings from papers 
and magazines; and in this way I have the 
opinions and ideas of many gardeners. 

I do not cut up my copies of THE 
FLOWER GROWER and other garden maga- 


zines, as I enjoy passing them on to 
friends. I get my material from the 


papers; and the Women’s magazines; as 
nearly every one of the latter contain 
articles pertaining to gardening. 

The first Scrapbook I made, was a book 
on Irises, as I am especially interested in 
that lovely flower. I have cut the col- 
ored pictures of the named varieties from 
catalogues, so when I order new varieties 
I turn to the pictures and see what I want. 
I have saved cultural directions and all 
articles on Irises. 

The poems on flowers, garden and nature 
are pasted neatly in a book that I call my 
“Anthology of Garden Verse.” 

A loose-leaf note book contains my fund 
of pictures of well-arranged bouquets, and 
articles on flower arrangement. I have 
made many bouquets from the patterns so 
furnished. 

I have made my rock garden by study- 
ing my rock garden scrapbook. I have 
such books on annuals, _ perennials, bulbs 
and Lily pools. 

My scrapbooks often come to the rescue 
of a garden club member in preparing her 
program; they are enjoyed by all that read 
them; and furnish me with a cheap and 
beneficial hobby. 


Mrs. C. G. Pace, (Mo.) 


OTAHEITE ORANGE A UNIQUE PLANT 
We have an Otaheite Orange that has 

been in the same pot, with the soil un- 

changed, for about twenty years. 

The pot is from the old Home Comfort 
Cooking Range, holding barely two gallons. 

This plant was so root-bound, it required 
faithful watering to exist in hot dry 
weather. So the good man was sorry for 
it, and commenced watering it copiously in 
the early Fall. By Christmas it was loaded 
with buds and blooms. For two seasons it 
has done this, and set a record, although 
it has been terribly abused. It is pulled 
back and forth from the sitting-room to a 
south porch, and has even been snowed on 
slightly. 

It puts up with much injustice and 
yields the greatest return of any plant I 
know, and gives blooms of the most delight- 
ful odor. It has also yellow oranges on 
it now. 

So we learn that we can have approxi- 
mate wet and dry seasons like the semi- 
tropics, and make things bloom accordingly. 


Mrs. W. F. Reape, (N.C.). 


SNAKES AND BIRDS 

When having Snakes in the garden, watch 
out for your Birds at the pool. Last year 
upon investigating a disturbance, found a 
Snake (Garter) swallowing a bird. My 
arrival cheated him of his breakfast, but 
the Bird sat on the rocks for the rest of 
the day, before it regained strength to fly. 
It was just a Sparrow, to be sure, but of 
course that was just chance, as many other 
Birds visit the place to bathe and drink. 


OraL Lanpon, (Mich.) 


GROWING THE YUCCA 

In a recent issue mention is made of 
planting Yucca seed. The seed should be 
planted as soon as it is ripe. Then they 
start growth early in the Spring. 

The plants do not bloom until they are 
three or four years old; and in Iowa, the 
location of the person who asks the ques- 
tion, they should be planted on the sunny 
side of a rocky hill where they can be 
warm and dry. 

I have grown the Yucca southeast of 
Topeka, Kansas, as much as eight or ten 
feet in height, but they do not do as well 
in Iowa where I am now located, as the 
climate is different. I have two plants 
eight years old, but as they do not have 
the heavy dry clay and hot sun of Kansas; 
they are not as thrifty. 

Mrs. A. B. Linpsnpy, (Iowa) 








NATURE-MADE BIRD BATH 

I have seen many pictures in magazines 
suggesting many different ways in which 
to make an inexpensive bird bath, and so I 
thought that one that cost nothing might 
interest readers. When walking over my 
three-acre place in the country, last Fall, 
I found the rock shown in the accompany- 
ing photograph, that had a deep depression 
on one side, and by placing it on another 
old weather-beaten rock I thus made it into 
the Bird Bath shown in the picture. 


ARTHUR L. HAZLETT, ( Mass.) 


COMBATING PLANT PESTS 


If your plants look sickly, for no appar- 
ent reason, look into the soil near the roots. 
If little black flies crawl about on the soil 
or plant container, there may be little 
white worms in the soil. These look like 
tiny fishworms. 

Saturate the soil with lime water, once 
or twice (instead of the usual watering), 
made as follows: dissolve a piece of lime 
in the water; let it set until clear. Then 
pour off the clear liquid and water your 
plants with it. You may add more water 
to the lime and let set again until clear. 
If this fails to correct the ailment, then 
take the plant out of the pot and look 
among the roots. Clean off all soil; wash 
the roots with the lime water and repot 
in fresh soil. 

A good spray for all kinds of leaf in- 
sects is one-fourth teaspoonful of black- 
leaf 40, one-fourth ounce Ivory soap, 1 
quart warm water. 

HAzeL CoLer Bates, (N. Y.) 


ORIENTAL POPPIES 


My Oriental Poppies had some blooms 
nine inches in diameter. My favorite 
lovely salmon pink had smaller blooms, but 
many on a bunch. The roots can be divided 
in August and September. They start 
growth later. If a small piece of a root 
is left in the ground, it will grow, and in 
time will make a good plant. Roots cut 
in two-inch pieces make plants, but I sel- 
dom get seed to grow. The top dies in 
Summer, and any annual can be planted 
near to mark the place so one doesn’t for- 
get it. 


Mrs. H. E. Itirr, (Kans.) 
LABELING ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 
Here is my experience with labeling 


Rock Garden Plants: 
A tag with a wire for attaching is not 


suitable as the plants are usually too 
small. A label that sticks in the ground 


is better. I use pieces of sheet metal % 
inch wide and about 4 inches long. Stamp 
a number on one end with metal stamps. 
In this way one has an_ inconspicuous 
label, often covered by the plant, but 
readily found by the gardener for verifica- 
tion purposes; and most important of all, 
a label that is permanent. My experience 
with wooden labels, unless painted, is that 
they absorb moisture and consequently 
make a name or number indiscernible as 
time advances, even a painted label fades. 
But a number stamped on galvanized 
metal stays put. To stamp the long names 
of many plants would be time-consuming. 

Write the numbers and the names of the 
plants they refer to in a note book in 
numerical sequence. ‘The name is easily 
found and usually quickly remembered as 
one continues to work with the plants. For 
cross reference the names followed by their 
numbers can be listed separately in alpha- 
betical order. Thus, knowing the number 
the name is easily found, or knowing the 
name from the ABC index, the number is 
readily available. I keep ‘records of about 
300 species of Rock Garden and Alpine 
plants by this means. 


F. L. Sranton, ( Minn.) 


REGALE LILY BLOOMS SOLD EVERY 
YEAR 

In the August, 1933, number of THE 
FLOWER GROWER I noticed that R. M. Carle- 
ton of Illinois stated that Regale Lilies 
could not be picked for marketing from the 
same bulbs only every other year. I have 
quite a bed of these Lilies and nearly all the 
blooms were picked last year, but all 
bloomed again this year and were very 
large and handsome. I might not have cut 
quite as long stems as some of the florists 
would, but I was able to cut quite a few 
for marketing this year and might have 
sold more. 

HATTIE M. Frencu, ( Mass.) 


PLANTS FOR THE SICK 

The little pots of Cactus, Crassulas, 
Echeverias, and other succulents carried by 
most florists, are very suitable to send to 
friends who are ill, more especially to those 
who are patients in hospitals. The small 
pots of various colors with their interest- 
ing little rosettes and odd shapes, are no 
work at all for the nurses, and can be 
taken home, to live for years, & reminder 
of the giver. 

PEARL J. SUNDSTRAND, ( Mich.) 
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IDENTITY OF HUMMING BIRD 


I notice the article about the strange 
Humming Bird, by George W. Borden, of 
Oklahoma. He described the Bird as being 
silver-gray beneath, with tail tipped with 
black; bill black, and gray wings barred 
with black and tipped with pale-yellow; 
top of head with a lemon-yellow crown. 

I can find no Humming Bird of that 
description either male or female in my 
nature books. In these Birds, many times 
the colors change with the light, or move- 
ments of Birds, and one iridescent shade 
may be another in a different light. I won- 
der if he did not see a female Ruby Throat 
Hummer, since all books agree that it is 
the only species of Humming Bird east of 
the Rockies. 

I have been closely associated with this 
Bird in a large flock which visited this 
place one Spring recently. I saw them as 
bees over a very large Weigela bush, and 
walked slowly into their midst and stood 
still. In a moment or two the Birds, 
which came within six inches of my face 
to see if I were safe company, ignored me 
and went about their business of feeding, 
and resting on a near-by spruce as if I 
were not there. When they learned I was 
harmless, they trusted me and forgot all 
about me. I had a good view of them at 
close range and believe the Bird Mr. Bor- 
den saw must have been as I said, the onlv 
kind which comes to us east of the Rockies. 
It is said there are hundreds of varieties 
of Humming Birds, mostly in South 
America; and but nine kinds visit the 
U. S., and but one, east of the Rocky 
Mountains. One may be fooled as to color 
of iridescent Birds. 


Mrs. H. P. Cook, (Ind.) 


SEMPERVIVUMS (HEN AND CHICK- 
ENS) FOR OUTDOOR GARDENS 


I have 52 named varieties of Semper- 
vivums (Hen and chickens) in my rockery 
which have stood the test of twenty de- 
grees below zero, which is about as cold 
as we get it here in Toronto. The follow- 
ing list names the most distinctive kinds 
for the ordinary garden: 


SEMPERVIVUM LIST 





S. arachnoideum—Light-green. 

8. arachnoideum rubrum—Red rosettes. 

S. oellianum—Reddish medium-sized rosettes. 

S. Sunningdale No. 1—Very fine cobweb. 

S. Hybrids No. 2—Clear blue purple. 

S. spinosum—Very close thin leaves. with 

: cactus a greyish-colored. 

S. alpinum—--Large rosettes which turn red in 
the Fall. 

S. arenarium—Miniature globe. Neat plant. 

S. alionii—Light-green, with sharp-pointed 

‘ leaves. 

S. atropurpureum—Purple_ rosettes all the 
year. 

S. brownii—Brown and large. 

S. caleareum—Light-green with purple tips. 

S. cornutum—Globe variety. Offsets roll and 
root themselves. 

S. ezermit—Tinv woolly plants. 

S. fanconnottii—Fat leaves. 

s. ~~ rosettes with rough 
edges. 

8S. funkii—Light-green. Small all the year 
round. : 

S. fadvispilum—Rosettes large. Young on long 
stems. 

S. glaucum —-Green, fat, and a strong grower. 

S. hirtum—Small rosettes, distinct from 
other plants. 

S. riginene—Large reddish fat rosettes. 

S. pubieundrum—Fine large red variety. 

8. Schottii hybrid—Beautiful crimson tips. 

S. tomayerii—Almost cobwebby. Very fine. 

S. tomentose—Small rosettes as if rolled in 
cotton. 

S. webbiana—Red, small, cottony rosettes. 


Sempervivums seldom come true from 
seed as they generally cross _pollenate. 
Many of mine have flowered and seeded, 
but few came true. It is best to buy the 
forms you want from a reputable grower 
and increase your stock by saving offsets. 


“OLD STEVE,” (Ontario. ) 
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CONSTRUCTION OF SIMPLE WREN 
HOUSE 

Wren houses, though tiny in size, offer 
no real difficulty in construction. Any bits 
of stray lumber a quarter to half an inch 
in thickness may be used, and a few one- 
inch brads will suffice for fastening the 
parts of the house together. 

The inside measurements of our little 
“eottage” are four inches wide, four inches 
high and four inches in depth. : 

First cut out floor piece four inches in 
width and five and one-quarter inches in 
length. This extra length will provide a 
sort of front “porch” for the little tenants 
to alight on before entering the nest. 

Next cut two pieces, each four and one- 
half inches by five inches. This will allow 
enough to provide for overlapping joints at 
the corners and also provide for the weather 
apron at the bottom. 

Cut the piece which is to be the front of 
the house, four by four inches. Take a 
twenty-five cent piece and lay it on the 
board near the center, then we'll draw a 
line around it, close to the coin. This will 
give a circle about %-inch in diameter. 

The back wall is four by five inches. 

Having cut out the “front Door” and 
sandpapered the various pieces on both 
sides and edges, nail them together. 

The roof is cut larger, five inches by five 
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inches, in order to provide a sort of “eaves” 
which will prevent water entering between 
the sides of the house and the roof board. 

Paint it two coats of some dark color, 
preferably brown or green. A friend who 
has constructed a number of bird-houses 
has thus far had no success in attracting 
tenants to his little homes for the simple 
reason that he insists in painting them a 
dazzling white, with bright red roofs, not 
realizing that while this color combination 
might be very “ritzy” on Main street, it 
is absolutely taboo in birdland. Song Birds 
are very suspicious of bright colors. 

In hanging the little house do not place 
it too high. Wrens like to live close to the 
ground. For that reason you can put their 
houses over the kitchen door, under the 
eaves, or on low branches but be sure to put 
them high enough to be out of the reach of 
inquisitive children and cats. 


Dwicnut L. FARRINGTON, (Mass. ) 


WATER LILIES FROM SEED 


Let us start our Water Lilies now, pre- 
suming this is February. Get an old 
wooden bucket, fill it two-thirds full of 
rich garden soil; pour in enough water to 
fill the pail. Now sprinkle the seeds over 
the water. They will soon sink to the soil. 
Keep in a warm light place and keep the 
water at least one inch over the soil. 


Hazet CoLer Bares, (N. Y.) 


February, 1934 


TYING MATERIAL FOR THE GARDEN 


Silk hosiery and underwear, cut in 
strips %4 inch to 1% inches wide, make 
ideal tying material for the garden. It is 
soft enough to be used on the most tender 
shoots, and strong enough to secure heavy 
growths of Climbing Roses to trellises. 
Since it gives with strain, it is especially 
good during bad weather as it bends in- 
stead of breaking. A short piece goes a 
long way as it stretches two to three times 
its cut length. Dip a quantity of cut 
pieces in green dye. The strips will then 
blend in with your garden colors, and will 
solve your tying problem for all time. 


Mrs. WALTER N. Barrett, ( Mass.) 


WISTERIA BLOOMS FROM SEED 


I have read in your magazine in the 
Queries and Answers about growing Wis- 
teria from seed, and whether they bloomed 
or not. I have had good success in getting 
them to bloom from seed. I bought a Wis- 
teria from a nursery, and it bloomed when 
it was eight years old. I planted the seed 
of this plant and in six years it bloomed 
just loaded down with blossoms. In com- 
paring the two blossoms, you couldn’t tell 
them from the parent plant. 

I would suggest waiting long enough, 
and they will bloom. I was told, too, by a 
nurseryman it would not bloom, but I got 
blooms quicker from seed than from the 
plant. 

Mrs. D. T. RANSDELL, (Kans.) 


PRACTICAL, INFORMING AND 
INSPIRING 


It is a pleasure for me to be able to 
state that THe FLower Grower is the 
most practical, informing and _ valuable 
floral and garden magazine I know of. I 
hope I can have it in my home each month 
for years to come. It helps, cheers and 
sets one to thinking, not only how they 
can make flowers a pleasure to themselves, 
but also to others. A handsome bed of 
flowers in a front yard is a source of enjoy- 
ment to all who see it; and a surplus of 
flowers, well disposed of, makes others 
happy and makes friends for you. 


Hattie M. FreNcH, ( Mass.) 





REGAL LILIES FROM SEED 

Regal Lilies can be easily grown from 
seed. Plant in early Spring in well pre- 
pared soil and near enough to a water 
faucet so they can easily be watered every 
day, cover lightly and don’t expect to see 
them come up for two or three weeks. 

I grew at least 500 plants last year in 
a bed not more than five feet square and 
transplanted a lot of them this Spring, 
and had 44 blooms on those I transplanted. 
Also sold and gave away a lot of the bulbs 
which were as large as the end of my 
thumb and smaller. 

I understand they can be potted in the 
Fall and brought indoors for winter- 
blooming. 

Mrs. Litoyp Watson, (Wash. ) 





We need copies of February issue, 1930, 
to complete files. Readers having an 
extra copy of this number will have their 
own subscription advanced two months 
for sending it in good condition to this 
office. Mapison Cooper, (Calcium, N. Y.) 





Surplus Issues For Sale 


We have some surplus issues for sale; cov- 
ering several years from 1918 down through 
to 1932. Twenty-four (24) all different (no 
selection can be allowed), postpaid $2.00. A 
big lot of good horticultural, gardening, flozal 
and nature reading matter at a very low price. 

These odd issues are not consecutive,—only 
odds and ends of surplus. 


MADISON Cooper, (Calcium, N. Y.) 
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When Dahlia Plants Are Received 


To THE EDITOR :— 


I would like to know how to plant Dahlia 
plants when received. Should one crush the 
dirt, or plant it just as taken from the ship- 
ping pot? Please tell me just what to do to 
insure the best results when one receives plants 
from grower. 


Greorce W. PLINKE, (Ky.) 


Answer:—Remove all wrapping and 
paper pots from plants that have been 
shipped. Should the ball of dirt be rather 
dry, soak it in water long enough to pene- 
trate. When the root system is extensive 
and well interlaced, remove the top half 
or all of the soil by washing it out, prefer- 
ably under water. The root system can 
then be flattened out. If the root system 
is young and not interlaced or pot bound, 
washing out will retard your plant about 
two weeks. 

Plant with the root system about three 
inches below the ground level and fill in 
about one inch above the original dirt line 
of the plant. Fill in gradually as plant 
develops. In locations where there is dan- 
ger of flooding, or poor drainage, do not 
plant this deep, or else make a small ditch 
to carry off excessive water. 

Where Dahlia plants are to be set in 
heavy soil, it is advisable to at least pre- 
pare the hill by mixing sand or the coarser 
part of coal ashes into the ground directly 
under the root system of the plant. This is 
not at all necessary in light soil, but plants 
will make better clumps in heavy soil if the 
above recommendation is followed. 

Cut all plants back to two or three pairs 
of leaves above the ground, or at least pinch 
out the top to cause the plant to branch, 
unless plants have been shipped a distance 
and lower leaves are somewhat yellowed. 
It is then best to set the plants without 
cutting back to get feed roots started. 
After the plant has started to grow you can 
cut back with safety. 

Water thoroughly after planting . and 
sprinkle loose dirt over wet area to pre- 
vent baking, then protect with open basket 
or open crate for a few days as a partial 
protection from the sun and wind. For cut 
worms, scatter poison bait the evening of 
planting. 

When green plants are properly grown 
and hardened for shipment and packed in 
properly designed shipping boxes, they can 
be sent successfully all over the United 
States and into Canada. 


WARREN W. Mayrrorrt (in 
Bulletin of the American Dahlia Society ) 





Rainbow-Colored Floral Plan 


To THE EDITOR :— 


I now have one-third of a circle comprising 
12 Red Cedars, five feet high, and next to these 
I want to plant perennials of the longest- 
blooming period possible, one row of yellow, 
one of red, one of blue, and one of white. I 
had in mind to plant 24 Coreopsis, 24 Veronica 
Speedwell, and 24 Phlox. I would like to 
have two more rows, making a total of five 
rows, 24 in each row, of the kind that you may 
recommend. 

Will you please consider my location and 
advise me? 


JOSEPH J. JAGLAY, (Mich.) 


Answer :—The idea of a rainbow of color 
to be effective is a rather difficult one to 
carry out, because of the plants blooming 
at different times. With the limited num- 


ber of rows to make up the effect, the color 
scheme might be rather ragged or straggly. 
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If the idea was carried out on a larger 
scale with twelve or more different kinds 
of plants, it might be possible to get a bet- 
ter continuous effect. 

The arrangement of the curved planting 
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is a good idea, quite independent of 
whether it will give a rainbow effect. 
The list of plants on the drawing will 
offer a suggestion as to what can be used 
in five varieties. 
O. W. HorrMan 





Growing the Cactus 
To THE EDITOR :— 


The article in the November FLOWER 
GROWER, “Make Your Cactus Bloom.” inter- 
ested me. I read it several times and wonder 


if it is possible to grow the Cactus without 
soil. Nothing was said about soil in the 
article. 

I want to repot a number of my plants, but 
would like more definite information. 


Mrs. C. A. McCurpy, (Mo.) 


Answer :—Cacti, it must be remembered, 
are the most adaptable of plants. That 
they will grow in warm humid shaded 
homes, as well as in the dry sunny deserts 
is well known. But, since a Cactus is com- 
posed mostly of a fleshly tissue above 
ground, it aborbs enough moisture from the 
air to sustain it. 

In growing Cacti, good drainage must be 
provided or the plant may rot. You can 
water your Cactus abundantly, if this 
physical factor is attended to properly. In 
large greenhouses given over to Cactus 
growing, porous cinders and ash are usu- 
ally used. The root systems of Cacti are 
small and only serve to hold the plant to 
the ground. Their feeding capacity is very 
insignificant. Therefore a pot two-thirds 
full of porous cinders, and a third full 
of sand, ash, or some gritty material gives 
the root system plenty of support. By giv- 
ing the Cactus its natural rest period 
(which is the dry hot period in the desert, 
and is usually the Winter in our climate), 
and then introducing water, sunshine and 
warmth which will correspond to the rainy 








season in desert lands, the Cactus will blos- 


som profusely. As stated before in another 
issue of THE FLOWER GROWER, a stimulant 
such as muriate or sulphate potash used 
in liquid form, hastens and improves the 
blossoms. 

Cuttings are another question. Almost 
any Cactus can be propagated by cuttings, 
and it is by far the quickest and easiest 
way. Most failures are due to too much 
moisture. If cuttings are laid on a porous 
dry surface in an ordinarily heated room, 
they will callous in a week or two, and 
after that grow roots without any atten- 
tion. If the cutting is inserted in a flower 
pot of moist soil, sand, or a badly-drained 
spot, the bruised or cut end will rot and 
the whole cutting shrivel up. 

There is nothing complicated in growing 
the Cactus once germii,ated from a seed, 
and the blooming perio will duly arrive 
if the plant is given as near as possible its 
natural environment. 


Ruts H. Leg, (R. I.) 





Questions and Answers Asked 


and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving gen- 
eral or special information will confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the Editor. 
A brief statement of facts and definite 
information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


LEOPARD PLANT—HOUSE FERNS 


I paid a good price for a Leopard Plant 
last May. It has sent up several leaves, 
but when they get as large as the top of 
my finger, begin to dry up on edges and 
look shrunk up. I have it planted in a big 
pot with other plants, sort of hanging 
basket effect. The soil is rich. Should it 
have much sun, or would you advise plant- 
ing it alone? 

Also should the crown of'a Fern be well 
above ground? I refer to house Ferns. 





WHITE LIATRIS 


Is there a White Liatris in commerce, or 
has any of the readers of the “FLOwER 
GROWER” ever seen one? Has any of our 
Hybridizers done any work with the Liatris? 
Is there a possibility of producing new 
colors? 

LILLESAND E. LEANDER, ( Wis.) 








FLOWERS FOR SUCCESSION OF BLOOM 


Will some reader please give me names 
of flowers that can be planted to furnish a 
succession of bloom all the year around, in 
the climate of Southern California? 

Mrs. E. F. MILiican, (Calif.) 


PROPAGATING MOCASSIN PLANT 


I have a Mocassin Plant that had a 
“seed bulb” form when the flower faded. 
This is filled with a dust-like substance. 
How is the Mocassin Flower propagated; 
from the seed or from the root? 

B. A. HuBpBert, (Ont.) 


CONSTRUCTION OF COLD FRAME WANTED 


Will some reader tell of their method of 
constructing a cold frame and send a sketch 
if possible, also method of setting the frame 
and what sort of manures or soil is used 
inside for the particular crop or products 
which are grown. —(EprtTor) 


Will you 
spend 35¢ 


for 
SUTTON’S 


1934 


Catalogue ? 





Or, BETTER 
YET, why not 
invest $1.25 
in Sutton’s 
1934 Catalogue and four packets of 
Sutton’s Famous Seeds as listed be- 
low? The seeds offered are varie- 
ties much wanted in America. They 
are superior strains—two of them* 
improved sorts now offered in the 
United States for the first time. 
Petunia. Sutton’s New Blue Bedding. Very 
free flowering with rich colors. 
Eschscholtzia.* Sutton’s Brightness (New). 
Fiery Orange semi-double flowers with fluted 
petals. 
Calendula.* Chrysantha (New). A new and 
distinct type of Calendula. 


Sutton’s Improved 
HyspriptuM DELPHINIUMS 
Seed packets, 60c and 35c 


Canterbury Bells. Sutton’s Cup and 
Saucer, Pink. Large semi-double flowers re- 
sembling a cup and saucer. 

Order these seeds and the catalogue and 
you'll have flowers of which you'll be proud. 
The catalogue will help you select other 
favorite varieties of seed and give you tested 

and proved directions for growing. 
SUTTON & SONS, Ltp. 
Dept. F-8 Reading, England 


SUTTON’S SEEDS 


ENGLAND’S BEST 








To have BETTER PANSIES 
than your neighbors, plant 


THE OREGON 
GIANTS 
You will have blooms of 
monstrous’ size, wonderful 


coloring, heavy texture, long 
stems. 


600 seeds, mixed. .$1.00 
To be sure of true stock, 
send direct to the originator 
of this strain. 
Mrs. Merton G. Ellis, 
Canby, Ore. 


(Cultural Directions and Suggestions For Marketing 
Pansy Plants on request.) 
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RE ROYAL SCOT 
*/ MARIGOLD 


A NEw modernistic flower of striking 
beauty. The clear-cut vivid yellow 
and brown coloring and the long, clean 
stems make this a noteworthy 1934 Harris 





SPECIAL OFFER. 1 pkt. each of above 5 
flowers 50¢ (regular pric 5 single pk : 
pcg nel price 85¢), single pkts 


Send today for the Harris Catalo x 

y g& (it’s free) 
and buy flower and vegetable seeds, plants 
and bulbs direct from our seed farm, 


HARRIS q gr ggg eevee 
SEE DS lw 1934 CATALOGUE J10W Aeady 


® introduction. Pkt. 15¢ each; 2 for 25c. 
Eleanor Blue Petunia, The charming new 
MMe arora ttn tiead Ziuc/ ok cick ee pkt. 20¢ 
Ruby Nasturtium. Large ruby-red flowers 
@ above the foliage of dwarf, bushy 
sb Aa cnek a 45ik-akiacuric ice pkt. 15¢ 
@ Tom Thumb Zinnia. Low, compact plants 
thickly studded with double flowers in the 
° MOONE GOMDTO oo 6 o.0ais.ccces scccceces pkt. 15¢ 
Harris Hardy Carnation. A new improved 
- strain in a vivid range of colors....pkt. 20¢ 
. 
+ 
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TROUBLE WITH CRASSULA 

I have a plant of Crassula which is giv- 
ing me a lot of trouble. 

The first signs of trouble was the leaves 
dropping off. When they appeared to be in 
perfect condition—full, firm, and of good 
color, investigation showed the plant in- 
fested with mealy bugs. They would set- 
tle in at the axis of the leaf, then it was 
vood-bye leaf. 

After persistent efforts I finally got con- 
trol and eradicated them. With the bugs 
gone, the trouble continued and in addition 
to apparently good leaves dropping, some 
will dry up hard and black and have a 
coating very much like a fine saline crys- 
talization. They do not drop but cling 
harder than when alive and in good con- 
dition. 

I have tried giving more water and then 
giving less water. I have changed to a 
cooler location. I have given plant food, 
but nothing seems to help. Now the stems 
are affected and start to wither and dry up 
at the tip, working backward to the axis 
when they drop off. I am wondering if 
there is anything wrong with the soil and 
if repotting would help. 

There are three main stems, each about 
one-inch diameter, in a five-inch bulb pan. 
Are they too crowded ? 

JOHN HAYES, ( Mass.) 





AMARYLLIS DO NOT BLOOM 
I have several Amaryllis which are old 
enough to blossom but do not. What can I 
do to make them bloom? 
SEvILLA R. Trupo, (Vt.) 


CHICKWEED RAMPANT 

Is there a special condition of soil that 
is favorable to chickweed? I cultivate, but 
by the time my back is turned it’s there 
again. The reason I ask is because I think 
[ remember hearing that some soil was 
very conducive to a rampant growth of it. 

I neglected to remember the information. 

Mrs. C. L. Luce, (Conn.) 


Keleofoobedosbeofocledesbeobesbedesleoboolodeoboobesbedoebeobeobedesbeebess 
GLADIOLUS, DAHLIAS 
AND NOW SEEDS 


From the internationally known Salbach Gardens at new 
low prices. Rare, exclusive varieties of superior quality 
and unusual beauty for your garden. Write today for 
Salbach’s free 1934 catalog, profusely illustrated in color 
to enable you to select new beauty for your garden at 
small cost. 
CARL SALBACH 

644 Woodmont Avenue Berkeley, California 


Se a Se a a ee ee i ae a ee he i ee 


Seeds of “DIFFERENT” 


An interesting catalog, offering 
Flowers seeds of only the new, unusual or 
rare in flowers. Hundreds of easily grown but 
little known sorts; with many beautiful Wild 
Flowers. Write Dept. Z. 
REX. D. PEARCE, MERCHANTVILLE, N. J. 























The Most Beautiful | 
SEED CATALOG | 








Vaughan’s Gardening 
Illustrated 

is the outstanding home garden catalog 
of the world. Illustrates 240 different 
flowers in true color and describes 2164 
separate varieties of annuals, peren- 
nials, roses, water lilies and gladioli. 
Also includes the tender, finely flavored, table quality 
vegetables. Full cultural instructions prepared by 
practical gardening experts. Contains pic- 
tures, prices and descriptions of everything ; 
the home gardener needs or desires. sot on 
Special offer—New, Carnation-flowered es aN 

Marigold Guinea Gold ~ aS 
of a brilliant shade of orange flushed with ~~ 
gold. Grows 2% to 3 feet high, each plant “Sa g7AR 
producing 30 to 40 flowers. Packet 10 cents, 
Catalog sent with seed or sent alone—FREE. Marigold 

VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, Dept. 42 Guinea Gold 

10 W. Randolph St., Chicago 47 Barclay St., New York 
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IDENTITY OF LILY 


I have a Lily that blooms in October and 
November. It is pure white, flowers are 
about 6 inches long and 4 to 4% inches 
across. Will some reader please tell me the 
name of this Lily? Some stems had 15 
flowers. 

RaLpH W. MILLER, (Ohio) 


ANNUALS AND PERENNIALS WITH HARDY 
LILIES 
Will you please suggest other Annuals 
or Perennials grown with the following 
Hardy Lilies, planted on the north side of 
the house, that get the morning and evening 
sun? 
Hemerocallis, Siberian Flame Lily, Tiger, 
Rubellum, Henryii, Cernum, Blue Lily. 
I have plenty of water. Is bonemeal a 
good fertilizer for Lilies? 
Mrs. S. D. BAvert, (Tex.) 


EGYPTIAN LOTUS FAILS TO GROW 

I had a large Egyptian Lotus tuber given 
me. I followed all directions as to planting 
when weather became warm, etc., but not 
one bit of growth started. By Fall it was 
almost all decomposed. 

{ had some blue tender Water Lilies, nice 
sturdy plants, given me at the same time. 
They made no new growth whatever, and 
eventually died. 

Now could it be the very hard water 1 
have here? 

Hardy Water Lilies do fine. 

Mrs. CuHas. SEABURY, (Neb.) 
IDENTITY OF HOUSE PLANT 

Can some reader identify for me a house 
plant which I have, known as Angel Wing? 
The flowers are pink, and the shape of the 
leaves would resemble a miniature form of 
the Caladium or Elephant Ear. It seems 
to me the plants might be of the Begonia 
family, as the flower resembles some of the 
Begonias. The plant does not grow very 
bushy, and the leaves and flowers are rather 
sparingly produced, but it is in bloom al- 
most continually. This plant was a present 
from my father who was a florist, and be- 
fore I really became interested in the plant 
he passed away, and so I am not able to 
know its right name. I prize the plant 
highly, and would be grateful for its identi- 
fication. 

W. P. Hates, (N. Y.) 


NIGHT-BLOOMING CEREUS 


I would like to know if anyone has a 
plant or has seen one with as many blos- 
soms as mine. For the last two years it 
has had over thirty blossoms a season. I 
had 12 open in one night, and several 
nights 8 of them opened. I sent it to the 
greenhouse last Fall to have it repotted, 
and before Nov. 1, it had 15 buds ready to 
open in a week or ten days. Some record, 
I think. 

Mrs. AuGUST GRUENBAUER, ( Mich.) 





Two New Glads for 1934 
HONEY and WHITE RIBBON 


As sweet as honey, just that. White Ribbon, a 
ribbon of white. Send for our illustrated cata- 
log describing many other Prize Winning Glads. 


GELSER BROS. Box F, Dalton, N. Y. 














Rose Guide Free 


Complete book on rose culture, beautifully 
illustrating Dingee Roses, famous for 84 
years. Lists over 500 roses and flowers 
for home planting. New low prices. Every 
rose lover should write for this ‘‘Guide.”’ 
It’s FREE. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. 


Box 175 West Grove, Pa. 
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DOUBLE LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY 
Have some double Lily-of-the-Valley. Are 
they unusual or only so in this locality? 
Mrs. F. J. CoLLInGwoop, (Ohio) 


GERMINATION OF PETUNIA SEED 


Will some reader kindly inform me if 
Petunia seed will germinate well the second 
year? I overbought this year and wish to 
know whether I can safely risk planting the 
balance next year. 

Gro. A. Bacon, (Mass. ) 


TO PROMOTE EARLY BLOOMING 


I have some trees and shrubs that are 
tardy about blooming and bearing. It is 
said that some nurserymen speak of caus- 
ing their trees to bear early, but I do not 
know how this is done. Will some reader 
tell me how it is done; if it is a fact that 
it can be done? 

Does defoliating the Lilac branches near 
the end do any good, and will it work on 
fruit trees such as Apples, Pears, Quinces, 
etc.? 

I also have a dark-red Rose that has 
never bloomed, although it has been in a 
good place for many years and grows as 
much as seven feet in a season. As the 
parent bush bloomed, I am in doubt as to 
where the difficulty may be. 

CARRIE WHITLOCK, (Lowa) 


ATTRACTING HUMMING BIRDS 


A new reader of THE FLOWER GROWER 
wants information about attracting Hum- 
ming Birds; stating that somewhere she 
has seen an article on how to make a 
syrup or a little house to attract them. 
While it is my impression that what Hum- 
ming Birds want is the right kind of flow- 
ers for their food, it may be that some other 
method is also effective. 

Will some reader who has given this mat- 
ter a little study send what information is 
available, also offer suggestions as to flow- 
ers which are easiest grown and which are 
in favor with the Humming Birds? 

—(EpITor) 
PERHAPS PEONY STEM-ROT 

Wonder if you can tell me a disease that 
is starting in my Peonies? The base of the 
stems turn black and travels upward. When 
the stem is pulled up, the part of the root 
or crown adhering also shows rot. 

I have read of this Peony disease some- 
where, but forget what it is or its remedy. 
Will be grateful for any help furnished. 

E. M. Howe tt, ( Wash.) 




















8 Glorious New Flowers! 
Giant Hybrid Scabiosa, a!) 
colors (20c); Golden Gleam 
Double ———s Gee) : rare 

Art Shades Calendulas 
<reu 


(25c) all 3 pkts. free with 
. Ne order for Vicks seeds 
totaling $l or more. Write 
——— today for Vicks Garden and 
3 


Floral Guide free. Low Prices. 
JAMES VICK 
270 Pleasant St.,Rochester,N.Y. 


RARE ENGLISH 
FLOWER SEEDS 


1934 illustrated catalogue, the most com- 
prehensive published, 4,503 different 
kinds of flower seeds described, including 
an up-to-date collection of Delphiniums 
and Lupines and a large selection of 
Herbaceous and Rock Plants. Free on 
application to 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 


IPSWICH - - =  »« ENGLAND 


Garden Guide FREE 
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ANSWERS 
SOIL FOR GERBERA 
Answering K, Pfeiffer, (lowa) : 
Gerbera Jamesonii can be grown in Iowa 
if your are willing to go to a little trouble. 


The seed should be started in heat about 
March 15th. If you do not have a green- 


house, use a large goldfish globe or a square 
aquarium covered with a pane of glass. 
Plant seed in a good potting soil, water (be 
careful not to saturate the soil) and leave 


them alone until they germinate. If the 
glass steams, wipe it off and replace. Don’t 


put in direct sun. 

In about a month the seedlings should be 
pricked off into small pots, planting out 
after the apple-blossoms have fallen, when 
the weather should be settled and warm. 

The Transvaal Daisy, as this species is 
called, demands full sun, and prefers a 
moist, peaty loam with good drainage. 

If it is too much trouble to grow them 
from seed, plants may be purchased from 
many dealers. 

Take offsets 
plants. 

This is a half-hardy perennial, and de- 
mands heavy protection in winter in the 
latitude of Iowa. Cover the bed with a 
strip of tar-paper, over a thick layer of 
strawy manure or peat moss. 


in Spring to make new 


R. M. CarRLeton, (IIl.) 


COLOR OF CINNAMON ROSE 

Answering Mrs. J. E. Barnard, (Ohio) : 

We had one for a number of years. “Rose 
Cinnamomea of Europe, met with in coun- 
try gardens, is related to our Wild Rose 
blanda. 4’ to 6’ high with brownish-red 
bark, and some straight-ish prickles; pale 
leaves, downy underneath.” Small pale-red 
cinnamon-scented, mostly double, rather flat 
flowers, not showy; blooms early, with 
old-fashioned yellow Rose. It grows 4’ to 
6’ high in Europe, but in northern Ohio 
2%’ to 4’ high; weather conditions there 
making a difference in the growth. We 
loved the fragrance of the Cinnamon Rose, 
but the flowers and bush were not attrac- 
tive. 

Mrs. J. M. 


Hoop, (Ohio) 


Besides THE SEASON’S FINEST 
FLOWER SEED NOVELTIES 


We list 35 colorful Violas, 39 hardy Primulas, 

R 42 splendid Dianthus, and the most complete ae 
list of rare and unusual alpine, perennial, 
and annual seeds issued in America. 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 
Ohio 


Painesville - ~ ° a * = i 





DIENER'S 


Grow these ever- 
blooming prize - winners. 
Largest and finest giant 
Petunias in the world, 
SINGLE $. 50 per pack- 
age; DOUBLE Petunias 
(either frilled or smooth 
petaled) $1.00 per pack- 
age. 


Diener’s new giant 
white double Shasta 
Daisy, most outstanding 
1933 novelty. Flowers 
over five inches across 
on long stems. PRICE: 
$ .25 per Pkg. 

Dahlia seeds. Diener’s 
giant double, the world’s 
greatest perfected, flower 
twelve weeks from 
sowing. Flowers of enormous size on perfect, wiry stems. 
Package §$ .75. 

Catalog of exceptional Gladiolus, Petunias, Dahlias, 
Deiphinium and other great novelties, free on request. 


RICHARD DIENER, Oxnard, Calif. 


Plant, Seed and Bulb Grower 





Ruffled Monster Petunia (single) 





Burpee’s Annual 
Garden Book 






reel 


World’s greatest gar- 
den guide describing 
all best flowers and 
vegetables. Full informa- 
tion on thousands of varie- 
ties; hundreds of illustra- 
tions, many in natural col- 
ors. Packed with an amaz- 
ing amount of reliable advice on all matters 
of selection, planting, and cultivation. 


“CALENDULA 
funshune 


ent lO 


Burpee’s Guaranteed Seeds 

At Last Year’s Low Prices 
Burpee’s prices are the lowest at which good 
seeds can be bought. Beautiful new chrysanthe- 
mum-flowered Calendula Sunshine, big packet 
worth 25c for only 10c postpaid. Write today 
for your free Garden Book. 


[_ ~ 7Mail This Coupon for Free Book” ~~] 


| W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. | 
773 Burpee Blidg., Philadelphia. 


I Please send me free Burpee’s 1934 Garden Book 1 
P iti aaubsivctebakuaseenshséesnarabeanscenenriea I 
fe Eh nics iccnsnesceennssessandessedasnensnaonaen | 
| PUNCA saesvivsnnadesswadededes BGs ktrasdenncactaacke | 





GLADIOLUS 


I probably have the finest commer- 
cial collection of gladiolus in the 
country. Send for new illustrated 
free catalog. 


Champlain View 
Gardens 


ELMER E. GOVE 
Box 45 








Burlington, Vermont 





for Spring Planting—Our 
log for Spring 1934 now ready. 
Wonderful assortment of Apple and 
Peach Trees, all the new and better 
varieties—Pear, Pium and Cherry 
Trees, grown especially for the com- 
mercial orchardist and home owner. 
Small fruits of all kinds. Millions of 
Strawberry plants including Fairfax 
Beautiful Shade and ornamental trees, 
roses. Catalog free. 
Ridge Nurseries, Box 3, 


New Cata- 





and _ Dorset. 
shrubbery and 


Bountiful Princess Anne, Md. 








“WHAT, WHEN 
and HOW to | 


PL ANT’: the Secrets 

of Better 
Gardening told by Harry R. 
O'Brien. 


, 64 PAGES of Practical 
/ Gardening Help . . . Send 
(/ for Your Copy 


A complete, illustrated guide 
for growing flowers, vege- 
tables, rock gardens, lily 
pools, lawns, trees, shrubs, 
house plants—by the famous 
“Dirt Gardener’ of Better 
Homes & Gardens. More than 
500,000 home gardeners have 
asked for copies. Inquire at 
the store where you buy 
arden tools or send*10 cents 
| n coin to UNION 
r FORK & HOE CO., 492 
\\ Dublin Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 
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| SPECIAL 
| PURPOSE TOOLS 
4) MULTIPLY RESULTS 
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To Beautify Large or Small Garden 





Add colorful beauty, exquis- 
ite fragrance and fascinating 
interest to your garden with 
a modern Water Lily Pool. 
Every garden has room for a 
small pool or simple tub gar- 
den. Easy to care for with 
plenty of flowers shortly after 
planting. Johnson’s California Water Lilies noted for extra 
hardiness and vigor, and will thrive anywhere in U.S. or 
Canada. Safe delivery GUARANTEED. NEWLOW PRICES. 

Write for new FREE 1934 illustrated Catalog, 32 pages 


water lily lore. Many natural 

color pictures. Tells how to build FREE‘: 
inexpensive pools. Includes com- #) Ph te] 
plete postpaid collections of water 3 Hees LOtiIng 
plants and over 100 varieties of ii pas “aren OO) 
water lilies. ustrated /il = Be | 
Johnson Water Gardens ye 2 

Box 7) Hynes, Calif. 1! colors 


SPECIAL OFFER 
5 Exotic Flowering 
Water Plants $ 1 
for the small pool 




















PLAN YOUR GARDEN yourself 
Become Your Own Garden Architect 
With the aid of The Garrison Garden Charts you can 
plan your whole planting without the help of a land- 
scape gardener or professional horticulturist—at a 
fraction of the cost. All the fun of planning your 
own garden and twice the joy in achievement 
The Garrison Garden Charts: A charted encyclopedia 
of garden material. Twelve large charts now $5.00 
postpaid. The Garrison Garden Charts, Box F, Pecks- 

land Road, Greenwich, Conn. 














GARDEN DIGEST 


is the only magazine that con- 
denses and reviews the best 
garden articles and ideas from 
hundreds of magazines, books 
and bulletins. You receive Garden 
Digest 12 times for a dollar, 36 
times for two dollars. Sample for a 
dime or three 3c stamps. Address: 


GARDEN DIGEST 
217B Great Oak Lane, Pleasantville, N.Y. 


Garden Digest 









AT LAST a sstenitine cade el to 
Grow Fine Delphinium 


WITHOUT THE RAVAGES OF BLIGHT 
A little pamphlet describes this new culture 
Send for free pamphlet and illustrated catalog of 
Deiphinium and hundreds of other varieties of 
vigorous perennial plants —including Phloxes; 
Columbines; Hardy Asters; ‘Hardy Chrysanthe- 
mums; Lilies, and Rock Garden plants. 


Prices are lower than you have ever seen—Plants 
are guaranteed to please. 


HARDY PLANT NURSERY 


Delphinium Specialist Lyons, Kansas 




















BIGGER -BETTER 


New in size, 
form and contents 

















Send for this startlingly new Seed and Plant Book 
and take the firststep toward a successful garden 
in 1934. It brings you many lovely color pictures 
and hundreds of otherillustrations all from actual 
photographs... to help you get acquainted with 

the best seeds and plants... offers you the latest 

rare varieties and the good 
old standbys. Templin- 

Bradley's 58 years exper- 
ience in the Seed and Nurs- 
ery business assures you of 
healthy growth, rich 
blooms and luscious vege- 
tables. Prices are still low 

— plenty of 5c varieties of 

seeds. Sendforyour 

A FREE copy today. 

THE TEMPLIN- 

BRADLEY Co. 

5774 Detroit Ave. 

Cleveland, Ohio 


lemplin Bradley 
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TO KEEP CUT ROSES FROM WILTING 


Ruth Hodgson of Wisconsin wants to 
know how to keep Roses from wilting after 
picking. I am willing to wager she picks 
the flowers when full-blown, and puts them 
in vases containing only a few inches of 
water. 

Try cutting in the bud stage, just as the 
tips of the petals are starting to spring 
apart, picking the evening before you want 
to use the flowers. Hold the stem under 
water and cut off a short piece; then plunge 
the stalk immediately into water deep 
enough to come up to the flower, but not 
wet it. This will, of course, cover all the 
leaves. Leave it thus over night, or until 
ready to arrange in your favorite vase. 

I learned this treatment from the winner 
at a Rose Show, who had the only Roses 
not wilted in the late evening of a hot day. 
Even flowers that have already gone limp 
can be revived in this way, if they are not 
too fully open. The life of a Rose is short, 
and a full-grown Rose has little vitality left 
and cannot be expected to come back. 

Cutting under water covers the end of 
the stem with a water seal which prevents 
air bubbles from entering the pores and 
plugging them against the rise of water. Ii 
this film is accidentally brushed off or 
allowed to dry, cut the stems again under 
water before putting them into the 
container. 

Plunging into deep water accomplishes 
two things: It relieves the leaves from 
loss by evaporation until the stem has time 
to take up enough water to offset it. Also, 
it stands to reason that a column of water 
12 inches high will exert a greater pres- 
sure against the cut end of the stem than a 
column 2 inches high, so that the deeper 
the water in the vase, the fresher the flowers 
will keep. 

If you must use a shallow bowl, delay 
arranging the flowers in it until just before 
you want to display them. 

Honoria PHILBIN, ( Wash.) 


Ep1TorR’s Note :—This sort of an answer to 
an inquiry is always dear to the heart of the 
Editor, because of his semi-scientific and prac- 
tical engineering experience. Definite facts and 
directions for accomplishing certain results are 
one thing, and logical reasons are still an- 
other; and it is sometimes well to mix the two 
together and explain just why certain methods 
produce certain results. 

However, there is one point which Miss 
Philbin did not elaborate; the fact that stems 
of Roses (or any other flower, for that mat- 
ter), standing in water twelve inches deep, not 
only are subjected to a greater pressure on the 
end of the stem, but, incidentally, they have 
a much greater surface of stem to soak water. 
This soaking is of importance with some flow- 
ers. Just how important it is with Roses I 
hardly dare guess, but I wrote Miss Philbin 
that the soaking action of the stem was per- 
haps of as much importance as the pressure 
and capillary attraction through the pores or 
sap ducts at the end of the stem. ; 

These practical questions which have scien- 
tific aspects, always intrigue the simple-minded 
Editor; and it is well that any person, with 
a flair for the whys and wherefores of things, 
should dig into some of the features which, on 
the surface, seem to have only a_ practical 
aspect. 





PROPAGATING CINERARIAS FROM OFF-SETS 
Answering Harold W. Wheeler, (Ind.) : 


I wrote to one of our seed houses in an 
endeavor to obtain the same plants or 
seeds I had grown. They informed me that 
they did not come true to seed. Since then 
I have always slipped the little shoots, even 
going way up into the plant for a slip. 
take these slips, plant them in the same 
pot, keep in the shade and moist, and they 
root nicely. 

This is done in a furniture store where 
they do not get cared for as often as they 
should, and I have a large number of 
plants coming from these slips and bloom- 
ing. 


KE. A. Lins, (Wisc.) 
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BEAUTIFUL NEW 
nursery catalog 


Featuring nursery stock 
of the highest quality at 
prices that will surprise 
you. Whatever you plan 
to plant this spring, this new 
catalog will save you money. Our 


SHRUBS 


eighty years of fair dealing in- FRUITS 
sure your getting only high grade 

nursery stock. ROSES 
Write today for your FREE copy! SEEDS 


The STORRS & HARRISON CO. 


Box 445 


Painesvile, Ohio 


Banner Plant Labels & Stakes 


For the home garden, nursery and public gar- 
den. An all-metal Label that is attractive and 
will last indefinitely. 


Write for descriptive price list 
R. C. GOCHT 
New Britain, Conn. 


WORLD-FAMOUS GARDEN VIEWS 


Shown in Salzer’s big new free bargain book 
of Vegetable, Flower and Field Seeds; Plants, Bulbs, 
Shrubs, Trees. Hardier northern-< stock, re- 
-way-tested for big yitids. EARLY- 

Send 10c for 30-ft. row of S t 








28 Collins St. 
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Sow SALZERS SEEDS, 2% 








IRISES OF QUALITY 


Our collection includes tall-bearded, intermediate, 
dwarf and fall blooming irises. Write now and have 
your name placed on our 1934 mailing list, so that 
you will receive our spring catalogue when it is issued. 


HILL IRIS AND PEONY FARM 


Lafontaine - - - Kansas 








FOR GARDEN LOVERS 


2 Azalea Hinodegiri 7-10 in. transplants...... $1.00 
10 Colorado Blue Spruce trans. 7-10 in........ 1.00 
15 Dwarf Sedums and Sempervivum......... oo te 
3 Globe Arbor Vitae 8-12 in. transplants..... 1.00 
5 Creeping Junipers 8-12 in. transplants..... 4.00 
6 Old English Boxwood 4-6 in. transplants... 1.00 
4 Irish Juniper 10-12 in. transplants......... 1.00 
4 Pfitzer Juniper 8-10 in. transplants........ 1.00 
5 Dwarf Cacti or Succulents (rare species)... 1.00 


Any 2 col. $1.90; any 3, $2.75: any 6, $5.00 postpai 
Interesting Catalogue and Bargain List Free 


THE RANSOM NURSERY Geneva, Ohio 














Learn How to Keep Bees 
Fascinating and Profitable 
A Help to Independent Living 


Let Us Help You 
American Bee Journal—12 months 
The Bee Primer—a Be- 


ginner’s Paper All 

Dadant System of Bee- for 
keeping—Complete book $1.00 
about bees. Inquire of 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Iilinois 
Department F. 











4 tee +4 40 450 Facin25 Sa, 


BARBERRY Dorset Rasp. 
8yr.12to15 | 1 Colo. Blue. 1 wherry | Plants. Best 
c Pyramidal A.V, | 20 each. Best , 


Stra 
1Mugho New 
~ Pine. 1 Varie- 
Le: Sis: 75c 


GOAssorted> aSilver¢ 4 


Gladiolus | "Maple |,PEACH 
Large flowerin, 


Strong, well 5 to 6 ft. trees, pores Elberta 


ranch- si 5 MN aero an 

$4 ce $4 es sq a sq ie 
= oO ‘ : 

inch Bulb- & ‘tor @ caliper: 

Bushes lets) only * oy Seth 


Above offers postpaid in U. S ew free catalog lists a complete 
line of Nursery Stock at Bargain Prices Direct to Paste. rite. 
te NURSERY LY pag names of six neighbors that buy 

ursery Stock and we mail cou titli: to additiona 
Nursery Stock free with your first we 


The Whitten-Ackerman Nurseries 





50¢ 
1S 
SPIREA 
Van Houttei 











(A Willard Avenue, Bridgman, Michigan 
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Start in the e 
e Dahlia Business 


Make a few dollars on the 
side and live 10 years longer 


Also save doctor’s bills and kill worries. For $25 
we will send you 25 sprouted roots of named 
Dahlias, that have a score of 80 and above, such 
as Rudy Vallee, Champoeg, Watching Wonder, 
Kathleen Norris, The World, Thomas Edison, 
Monmouth Champion. An 80-page bound book 
with 65 illustrations on Dahlia growing and a 
year’s membership in the American Dahlia Society 
that issues a 30- to 40-page Dahlia Bulletin sev- 
eral times a year. 

Pay $10 down, you will at once get everything 
but the roots, they will be shipped at sprouting 
time, in May, you then pay the balance. 

One fellow we started is now growing 2,000 
plants, has a gasoline cultivator and sells blooms 
and roots aside from his regular business. 

Another fellow we started, now grows around 
300, his sale of roots is $300 to $600 each 
season just as a side hobby. 

With the planting of 25 roots you will have a 
couple of hundred long stem blooms that sell at 
25c each and 100 roots at digging time. 

Start now—get posted on how to grow Dahlias 
this spring, it’s the fastest growing flower industry 
in the world. Six to eight hundred Dahlia 
societies in the United States and many in foreign 
countries. 


WALTER H. OSTRANDER 


Member A, D. 
28 Oak St. cinienes, m. ws 
Rated with Bradstreet 


and Dun 
and State of N. Y. Bank, Kingston 


Grower of Prize Winning Dahlias—Originator of 
Florence Louise 











WATKIN SAMUEL’S 


“WREXHAM” 
Delphinium Seed 


Can only be obtained direct 


New Seed $5 per packet 
Special Novelties $10 per packet 


KING’S MILLS HOUSE 
Wrexham, England 

















ts Jung’s 


Earliest Tomato 2:= 


introduce Jung’s bualite eh will pF ing a coxt a t. of 
this Tomato and Carrot, Lettuce, Onion, Radish, Superb 
Asters, Everlasting Flowers Garden Pinks, Giant Sweet 
Peas and Everblooming Zinnias, 10 pkts. in all, if. you 
will enclose 10c, in Canada 20c 
FRE A coupon — 10c sent with each collec- 
tion and catalog. Our catalog is filled with 
unusual bargains in seeds, plants and shrubs. 


J. W. JUNG SEED CO., Sta. T, Randoiph, Wis. 








A. P. Bonvallet & Co. 
Growers of Choice Gladioli 
WICHERT, ILLINOIS 











LEONARD. .C. LARSON 


REAL GLAD BARGAINS 


Clean true to name and disease free bulbs of Quality 
of these high classed varieties all labeled, and Post- 
paid. Ask for my 1934 FREE Descriptive price list. 
Yours for better bulbs and varieties. 


Set E $2.20 Bulblets 
3 Gate of Heaven, 20 Picardy, 3 Mildred Louise, 3 
Rosetta, 2 Smiling Maestro, 1 Solveig, 10 Bill Sowden, 
5 Blue Admiral and 5 Pelegrina. 


Set F $2.50 “Mildred Louise” Special 
1 lge 2 Med. 3 Sm, and 20 large bulblets. 


Set G $1.60 
Bulbs will be % to one inch in diameter—3 nice 
bulbs each of:—Sunshine Girl, Picardy, Oregon Sun- 
set, Bill Soden, Red Lory, Othello, Commander 
Koehl, The Emir, Wanita, Poure Le Merite, Loyalty, 


Mary Lockwood, and Morocco. 
LEONARD C. LARSON 
5921 N. Atlantic Ave., Portland, Oregon 














Flower Srowew 


FERN GROWING IN CARROT 


Carrot leaves themselves are fern-like and 
furnish indoor interest in watching their 
growth when grown in this manner: 

Place a whole Carrot in a wide-mouthed 
bottle so that top of Carrot protrudes and 
will fit like a cork in the bottle. Keep bot- 
tle filled with water for the Carrot absorbs 
it and uses it in making foliage. 

Another method is: Select a good-sized 
Carrot, hollow out top, and keep cavity 
filled with water. Suspend and you will 
have a natural hanging-basket when leaves 
sprout out of the thick outer top edge. 

Never tried growing a Fern in a Carrot, 
but have grown Wood Ferns in a ball of 
moist’moss. If a cavity was scooped out of 
a Carrot and a Fern root-stalk, with its 
uncurled fronds surrounded with moss, was 
inserted in cavity and kept moist, I see no 
reason why both Fern and Carrot would not 
send forth foliage. 

RENA Bauer, ( Wis.) 


WATER LILIES AT NIGHT 
Ella Candler Brown, (N. J.), in regard to 
using Water Lilies for decoration at night: 
She used the day-bloomers which open 
around nine o’clock A. M. and close around 
four o’clock in the afternoon. She should 
have gotten the night-blooming varieties 
for her purpose, as they open when the day- 
bloomers close and remain lovely until open- 
ing time for the day-bloomers in the morn- 
ing. They come in many colors and shades, 
and are fully as lovely as the day-bloomers. 
I may add that no pool is complete without 
both varieties. 
Mrs. F. LESLIE Pierce, (N.C.) 


CARE OF IMPATIENS 
Answering Mrs. B. Bleecker, (L.1.,N.Y.) : 


These plants more than likely lost their 
leaves because of the presence of red spider 
to which they are subject. Spraying with 
nicotine—sulphate and soap, or soap alone, 
or with a dust of superfine sulphur, will 
readily control this pest, which will soon 
entirely kill these plants unless controlled. 

Impatiens are very easily grown and are 
beautiful as house plants. They root very 
readily; just a small branch stuck into 
almost any soil will go right off to growing. 
They make especially lovely porch boxes 
for Summer, as they are always covered 
with their lovely salmon or cerise pink 
blossoms; as there are two varieties of pink. 

Mrs. F. LEsiie Pierce, (N. C.) 


HARDINESS OF LAWN GRASS SEED 
Answering W. D. Rottager, N. Y.: 
Kentucky Blue lawn grass seed may be 

sown in the Fall without fear of the frost 
injuring germination of the seed. Here in 
Winnipeg, Canada, lawns can be success- 
fully established by sowing the seed to- 
wards the end of August or early Spring, 
and frost does not seem to harm the grass 
seed in the least. 

Under your conditions, however, injury 
might result from alternate freezing and 
thawing during Winter. Excessive mois- 
ture in the Fall or Spring might also add 
hazard to late Fall or early Spring seed- 
ing. Careful attention to drainage would 


help. JOHN WALKER, (Manitoba) 
TREE PEONY FAILING 
It may be that these plants are over 


fertilized. I would suggest using no fer- 
tilizer for the next two years. Also, it 


might pay to dig up one plant, divide and 


re-set it. If any trouble shows under- 
ground, then the rest could be dug up 
also, trimmed back to healthy growth, 


divided, and re-set. There is a ‘possibility 

of damage from some borer, but an exam- 

ination of the stalks should disclose that. 
Epwakp AUTEN, JR., (IIl.) 
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Garden and Orchard 


Easiest cutting pruner made, Makes clean cuts 
of large branches—smal! twigs—even cuts twine! 
Light—unbreakab le—rustproof chromium finish 
comfortable grip—won't pinch or blister hands. 
‘Must be tried to be appreciated 
At dealers or sent postpaid, 







(cuts 4” greeaw ) $1.35 
Money back if not satisfied. SIZES 


SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, INC. 
Makers of pruning tools and garden shears 
OAKVILLE Dept. F CONN. 


























GLADIOLUS LISTS 


Receive ours througheut next season 
by sending postal now. You can't 
afford to stay off our mailing list. 


D. H. UPJOHN - - 


Salem, Oregon 














All the standard old and all the prov- 
en new French Lilacs. 163 varieties! 
ames ae gl All colors---White, 
lavender, pink, red i, rose, purple, blue. 
Brand Peon Farms - Faribault, Minn. 
FAVORITE FRENCH VARIETIES 





PET 


3 kinds, all colors—Bedding 
dwarf mixed, Balcony large- 
flowered mixed, also new 
> velvety Star of California; 
y all 3 only 10c—send today! 
Get Maule’s Seed Book, 
prize flowers, vegetables— 
tested, guaranteed seeds. 
WM. HENRY MA 
le Bid 








FREE FOR TRIAL 


We will mail prt. 100 seeds, 
Giant Zinnias, colors, marvels 
of ~~) for testing, if stamp is 
encioond for age. Book of included Free. 

. B. MILLS Seed Grower. Box 88. Rose Hill, N. Y. 


SEED 





HORTICULTURE 


—the standard twice-a-month journal of indispens- 
able usefulness. It features fresh news and practical 
articles, and pictures the latest novelties. Good 
paper, many illustrations, edited by men who know, 
an 


Only $1.00 a year. Sample 5 cents 


HORTICULTURE 


Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 









Something Different! 


Large, fluffy, | carnation-flow- 
ered blooms of tich, dazzling 
lemon-yellow color. Many nearly 
3 inches. Easy to grow. Blooms profusely until frost. 
Nearly free from that objectionable odor. Cut blooms 
hold a decided freshness for many days. Its future asa 
ee exhibition and cut-flower favorite is assured. 


tdernow. Notobtainable elsewhere. Pkt. 25¢ postpd. 


FREE ~ NEW CATALOG 


with accurate plantin 

chart and neweasily followed cultura 
directionsnot found elsewhere. Don’t 

limited to a small selection, but 
order from this large | of best old 
and many new varieties of flowers and 
vegetables. Reasonable prices. Write 
for thisnew book today. It’sdifferent. 


THE LIVINGSTON SEED CO. 
64E,SpringSt. 84th Year © Columbus, Ohio 


Livingston's 














Special ! A Complete 


CALIFORNIA 


FLOWER GARDEN 


8 NOVELTY PACKETS 


A complete assortment —— for very little money! 
Includes ! packet each of— 














Dahlia Exhibition Prize Mixed , $1.00 
Aster California Giant Mixed -25 
Larkspur Rosamond Gold Medal Winner 
All American novelties for 1934 ° ° .80 
Calendula Chrysantha—All American 

novelties for 1934 ‘ . ° -25 
Marigold Spec ial African Orange m ‘ ‘ .85 
Zinnia New C Jalifoenis Giants : . ‘ ‘ -25 
Lupin Hartwegi Gia > i ‘ : -20 
Petunia Giant uffled Mixed ; .85 


Usually Sells “tor $3.00 
Our special price —8 packets, postpaid — $2.00 


Order today! Send cash, cheek or money order. $3 VALUE 
Complete planting guide and instructions with f 
each order sent Free! or 


FREE — Forty-first annual — 96-page Catalo ye 
ready. Full of valuable information on vegeta’ - PAIL 
flower and field seeds, planting, care, etc. Write for your copy today! 


AGGELER & MUSSER 


For over 40 years — growers of Finest California Seeds 
1984 E. 15th St.—Dept. FG@2 Los Angeles. California 













Pfitzer’s Varieties 
A Specialty 


A. C. BIGGERSTAFF 
8115 E. Couch St., Portland, Ore. 


BABY 
BLUE SPRUCE 


Grow Your Own Evergreens! 


Age Per50 100 
Colo. Blue Spruce.......... 2 yr. $2.00 $3.50 


Complete planting instructions furnished 
Write for complete 1934 Catalog 
EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1864 Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 




















INGSLEYS GARDENS 
$2.00 Gladiolus Special 


1 small bulb each of: AMADOR, 
Bonita, Dorothy Dell, Golden Flame, 
Lighthouse, Tennyson, Wasaga and 
6 medium Picardy. 

W. H. KINGSLEY 
Tennyson Dist. ___ Hayward, Calif. 


GLADIOLUS 


Ours is a select descriptive List of Aristocrats, 
both new and old, from European and Ameri- 
can hybridisers. I would like to send a copy to 
every reader of The Flower Grower. 

RALPH J. ROONEY 
6948 N. Delaware Avenue, Portland, Oregon 


HYBRID DELPHINIUMS _ 























Ours is a combination of all the finer strains, tested, 
reselected and improved. None better at any price any- 
where. Guaranteed, too. Small trial packets 15c. 100 seeds 
25c. 600 seeds $1. Plants blooming size, $2 per dozen, 
$3.50 per 25; $5 per 50. Safe delivery guaranteed any- 
where. 

Long-spurred Columbines and single and double Pyre- 
thrums, blooming size $1.50 per dozen. These are unusu- 


ally tine and worth many times more, 
pluses only. 


DELPHINIUM EXPERIMENTAL GARDENS 
Puyallup, Wash. 


No catalog. Sur- 








Allen’s 1934 Book of Berries is 
full of dependable information, 
valuable to every Strawberry grow- 
er. It features DORSETT and 
FAIRFAX, the new Royal Qual- 
ity Berries from the U. S. Dept. 
m of Agr. Common sense methods 
and these better varieties mean 
Profits for you. This Book tells 
» how. Write today for free copy. 


The W. F. ALLEN CO. 
331 Market St., Salisbury, Md. 










Flower Syrowew 


YUCCA FROM SEED 

Answering Nick Bonora, (N. J.) : 

Yucca seed may be planted any time 
through the Spring and Summer. Just sow 
in a sandy soil (well pulverized of course) 
and make sure that the bed does not dry 


out till the plants are well started. Piants 
need not be very large to Winter success- 
fully, provided a light mulch is used. They 


are also sown late in the Fall, on the theory 


that the Winter will soften the shells, 
thereby producing better germination. 
JosePpH R. DEMERS, ( Mass.) 


WINTER-BLOOMING IRIS 

Answering Ralph E. Figert, in the March, 
1933, issue: 

Iris stylosa (more properly I. unguicu- 
laris) is from Algeria, and is an evergreen 
species that continues to grow through the 
Winter. Grown against the south side of 
a house, where the ‘heat ef the furnace ke« eps 
the ground from freezing, it might survive 
a Northern Ohio Winter, but this is doubt- 
ful. It kills out in Chicago. 

In the Pacific States it blooms 
November to the first of March. It 
shelter from heavy rains. 

It is not a practical companion for Tulips, 
even though the latter does not particularly 
resent lime. 

A far more practical, 
bination, would 


from 
needs 


yet unusual com- 
be Aquilegia alpina, a 
dwarf columbine, blooming in April and 
May, whose blue-violet flowers contrast 
strikingly with either yellow or pink Tulips. 

Another lovely companion for Tulips is 
Mertensia virginica, the Virginia Bluebell. 
Like Tulips, it dies down in Summer, and 
annuals may be planted to cover the bed. 

R. M. CARLETON, (IIl.) 





REX BEGONIA DOES POORLY 
In answer to Mrs. 
January, 1933, issue: 
Rex Begonias need plenty of moisture, but 
must not be in water-logged soil. They must 
have good drainage. Partial shade is better 
than full sun. 
Dry, hot air will kill the foliage, and the 
plants, in due time. 
CLINTON A. BEACHEY, 


John Bruegge, 


(Ia.), 


(Ill) 


APHIS ON POND LILIES 


In answer to J. C. Baum, (N.C.), Janu- 
uary, 1933, issue: 

A nicotine spray may be used on your 
Pond Lilies, but you may prefer a method 
that will eliminate using an insecticide that 
may be dangerous to the fish, ete., in your 
pool. 

That method is simply washing them off 
with a garden hose! And if you have any 
fish in the pool, they will eat them,—thus 
ridding the Lilies of aphis. 


CLiInTON A. BEACHEY, (IIl.) 


LYE TREATMENT OF GLADS FOR THRIPS 
Use one and one-half ounce 
trated lye in three gallons 
soak the bulbs for ten hours. 
This treatment was given our bulbs be- 
fore planting and they were bigger and bet- 
ter than ever, and we had no Thrips. 
Mrs. J. M. MILLER, (Pa.) 


of concen- 
of water, and 


PAPERWHITE NARCISSUS IN CHARCOAL 

Several years ago I read in THE FLOWER 
GROWER about using charcoal (which I 
bought in the grain store), instead of peb- 
bles for growing Paperwhite Narcissus in 
the house. I have used the charcoal with 
fine results, and I am sure that after try- 
ing this method one would never use any- 
thing else. 


A. L. Y., (Me.) 
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GLADIOLUS 


Collection No. 25 
Bulblets, Labeled 


GE DOORPOSE...... 2 .cccccccecas $2.00 


One each Coronation, Cyril 
B. Amos, Moana-Nui, Wa- 
saga; 38 Moondara; 4 each 
La Crosse, Lucifer, Red 
Phipps; 5 each Cassandra, 
Cecil, Eugenie, G. J. Mackay, 
Helmsdale, Lilydale, New- 
ington, Orlando, Pelegrina, 
Red Lory, Rideau, Sun God, 
Wuertembergia; 10 each 
Attention, September Morn. 


New Catalog on 
Application 


PAUL-HAM GARDENS 


821-F Seventh 





Ave. Lewiston, Idaho 








FAIRY LILIES 


(Zephyranthes) 
Lovely deep pink Lilies, four inches across, strong ten- 
inch stems. Fine for rock gardens, cutting, or pots. 
Bloom profusely all summer and fall, sunny position, 
ordinary soil. Live indefinitely. Multiply fast. Easiest 
culture. Directions given. Postage prepaid. First-class 

largest size bulbs. 
15 Bulbs — $1.00 25—$1.50 100 — $5.00 


Mrs. Wilbur M. Jacobus, Box 64, Towaco, N.J. 














we tell you how. 

highest prices. Marketing facili- 
ties furnished. Illustrated 
book free. Write today! 


EARN up to 25 AWEEK 07 -Slore 











IRIS — PEONIES 
PHLOX — DELPHINIUM 


Good Value, Prompt and 
Careful Service. Catalogue? 
GEO. N. SMITH 
171 Cedar St. Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


West Hill Nurseries 


Box 11, Fredonia, N. Y. Grape Vine Specialists. 


Over 60 varieties of Grapes, including those 
wonderful new introductions for the table 
Fredonia—Golden Muscat—Ontario—Sheridan 
—Urbana. 

500 varieties fruit 
State inspected. 
resented. OUR 














and ornamental 
True to name, 
58th YEAR. 


trees, shrubs, etc. 
size and quality as rep- 
CATALOG FREE. 








$1.50—1934 Dahlia Root Offer —$1.50 


Kath Norris, & Jane 


Golden Goblin, Jeane Keefer, 
Cowl. 


Postpaid in U. S. 

Plants, $1. 50 each 
Choice of—Am. Legion, Rudy Vallee, Sharazad, James 
Kirby, Myra Howard, Longhill, Emma Van Doran. 
Any 6 combination for $7.50 Cash or 25% deposit. 
DAYTON’S DAHLIA GARDENS 


647 N. Main Akron, Ohio 














KINKADE 
GARDEN 
TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator, 
Plow, and Lawnmower for Gar- 99 
deners, Florists, Nurserymen, oe 
Fruit Growers, Truckers,Coun- Bik, 
try Estates, Small Farms, Sub- {i 
urbanites and Poultrymen. 

Low Prices - Easy Terms 


AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
1053 33rd Ave.,S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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100 GLADIOLUS BULBS 
$5.50 Value for Only $2.50 


10 lg. bulbs each of following varieties. Prepaid! 
Berty Snow Longfellow 
Chas. Dickens Marmora 


Dr. Bennett Nancy Hanks 
E. I. Farrington Prim Picottee 
Golden Dream Vanity Fair 
Extra Surprise Included. For descriptions of these and 
many others send for our new 1934 catalog. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
New England’s Popular Gladiolus Farm 
Seabrook New Hampshire 














Garden Digest 


The ‘‘garden magazine of all garden 
Magazines’’ — because it reports and 
i condenses articles of outstanding value 
from scores of magazines, books and 
bulletins each month. Garden Digest 
is your private secretary — always 
watching for the best. (It is the 
official magazine for the Federated 
Garden Clubs of Eastern States.) 
Sample 10 cents. One year $1.00. 
Canada and Foreign, $1.50 


Garden Digest, 217A Great Sm Lane, 
Pleasantville, N. 


PENTSTEMON GRANDIFLORUS 


The new shell leaf Pentstemon. Flowers of clear laven- 








der and very large, harmonizing beautifully with the 
silver green foliage. Sturdy spikes, no staking needed. 
Plants make umps, are very hardy and stay 


tidy all season. Ideal for the border. A new plant 
everyone admires. Field-grown plants, blooming in June 
and July. Order now and we will ship at planting time. 
4 for $1.00 postpaid; 12 for $2.00 not prepaid. A free 
surprise gift, correctly labeled, for border or rock garden 
(state preference) with all orders received before Mar. 1st. 
Send for list of other perennials. 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS _Oakford, _Hllinois 


For Better 
Fruits and Flowers 


Prune! 


to do good work with the BARTLETT COM- 
Used and endorsed by ex- 








It is easy 
POUND LE LEVER PRUNERS. 
perts. We make a complete line of Pruning tools, shears, 


saws, etc. Special prices to Tree Surgeons. 
free illustrated catalog. 


Bartlett Mfg. Co. 


Write for 


Box 53, 3003 E. Grand 
Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


Pfitzers Juniper 5 for $2. 00 


Growing-on size. 12-18 in. high, 2-3 years old. 
One of America’s most popular spreading evergreens for 
foundation and group planting. Beautiful bluish-green. 
Easily grown and hardy everywhere. Plant a quantity of 
this small size for transplanting later. Grow your own 
specimen evergreens. Sure to grow. $9 for 25; $15 for 50. 
Also Chinese Cotoneasters, French Lilacs and other choice 
plants in growing-on sizes. Sent postpaid. Specials on 


Perennials. 
WESTCROFT GARDENS 
Dept. F. Grosse Ile, Michigan 


A NEW DEAL IN GLADS 


“Mrs. E. J. Heaton” 

A new standard of values, surpassing all other salmon 
pink Glads both in beauty and performance. The clearest 
and purest color in Glads, splendid keeper, many open, 
gorgeous. Blue ribbon winner at the American Gladiolus 
Society show in August. Awarded a Century of Progress 

id Medal at the Chicago World’s Fair. Write for price 
lists, also the 1934 GLAD GUIDE, a free booklet of 
timely information about Glads. 


FOSS HEATON GLAD GARDENS 


Creston, lowa 














Alexander Garden Raisers 


Write for literature illustrating 

the HANDIEST most EFFI- 

CIENT and LIGHTEST 
DRAFT garden tools. 

We make a very AC- 
CURATE SEEDER, 
it will plant seed the 
way you desire, drop- 

\. ing ONE SEED at a 










Every user 
praises our 
DOUBLE 
EDGE self 
CLEANING shuffle 
Hoe. We guarantee 
it will surprise and 
please =~. If after 
TEN AYS’ use 
tools a not please, 
buyer may return 
to seller and get 
MONEY back. 


We want local agents. Write for new low prices 


Alexander Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Ames, Iowa, U. S. A. 











flower Yrowerw 


PARLOR IVY DOES POORLY 
Answering Mrs. J. C. Baum, (N. C.): 
If you have gas in the house for light 

or heat, or burn coal, the coal gas is per- 
haps what kills the Ivy. If you have no 
gas and the plant is neither too dry or 
wet, it is probably killed with red-spider. 
You need a reading glass to see these tiny 
insects. 

When plants are small, take plants to a 
sink and spray with soapy water or Black 
Leaf 40. If large, wash stem and leaves 
(with great care) with a cloth or 
with soap and water. 
at least once a month. 

In the dry air of the house “red-spider” 


sponge, 
This should be done 


multiply very rapidly. If you have gas 
or coal stoves, there is no use to try. The 


plant will feel the odor before any person 
can. 


H. D. HEMENway, ( Mass.) 


BOTANICAL NAME FOR SPIDER LILY 

Answering J. E. Gilkey, (Okla.) : 

The Spider Lily belongs to the Hymeno- 
callis genus. It would be of doubtful hardi- 
ness in Oklahoma, but might be dug up in 
Fall and replanted in Spring. If you want 
the true Spider Lily, order Hymenocallis 
caribaea pancratum, which has a_ small 
Amaryllis-like flower. However, a much 
larger flower and one of wider distribution 
is Ismene calathina, the Peruvian Daffodil. 
It bears large, fragrant white flowers. There 
is no pink species in this genus in common 
cultivation. 

Sometimes the Nerines are called Spider 
Lilies. These come in brilliant reds, oranges, 
and salmon shades. Nerine Sarniensis (the 
Guernsey Lily), is widely distributed. It is 
a lovely red. All Nerines are conservatory 
or house plants. 

Another Spider Lily is Lycoris Purpurea, 
also called the Hardy Amaryllis. It pro- 
duces wine-pink flowers. It is perfectly 
hardy, as is Lycoris Squamigera, which has 
delicate pink flowers. 





R. M. Carterton, (IIl.) 
BITTERSWEET DOES NOT BLOOM 
Answering Mrs. William Shantz, (Ont.), 


about Bittersweet: 

I have a beautiful vine which is full of 
bloom at the proper season. A friend of 
mine, who secured one at the same time, on 
an Indian Reservation near here, has never 
had any bloom on hers. These two vines 
were growing near each other, but hers is 
a male vine and will never bloom. 

Bittersweet does not need to be cut back. 
Mrs. Shantz should get another root of a 
vine which has bloomed. 

Mrs. R. EMENDORFER, (N. Y.) 


CINNAMON ROSE 
Answering Alfred N. Peatman, (N.B.): 


I think the botanical name of the Cinna- 
mon Rose is R. Multiflora (multiple flow- 
ered). Quantity rather than quality, if 
large size be quality, being a characteristic 
of this Rose. 

These Roses and the old semi-double Red 
Burgundy Rose are very common about old 
houses in this vicinity. The Cinnamon 
Roses are often found where many years 
ago there were dwellings. No amount of 
culture adds to the size of the flower. 

MorHer BEE, (Vt.) 


REMEDY FOR JAPANESE BEETLE 
Answer to S. G. Metzger, ( Penna.) : 
‘The Japanese Beetle invaded our State 
House grounds a while ago, and they were 
exterminated with powdered Arsenate of 
Lead spread over the lawns. However, the 
liquid spray, Arsenate of Lead, will also 
do away with them. 
RutH H. Ler, (R. I) 
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GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE 


THE BEST MAGAZINE FOR 
EVERY GARDENER 


Sound, practical advice that can be 
depended upon! That is the key- 
note of the Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
Let it help you plan and care for 
your garden this year. Its useful- 
ness will more than repay you for 
the moderate cost of subscription. 


25c A COPY, $2.00 PER YEAR 
BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


522-B Fifth Avenue 
New York City 

















OUR NORTHERN GROWN ROSES 


Are guaranteed tobe the heaviest budded plants you 
ever planted. Our method of growing them on differ- 
ent roots and selecting the root system upon whica 
each variety thrives best is a distinct advance. 
Catalog free upon request (except to Pacific Coast) 


ROBERT EVANS HUGHES 
Rose Specialist E. Iiain, Williamsville, N. Y. 


NEWER GLADS 


My 1934 descriptive list of Gladiolus will surely inter- 
est you. Different—no long lines and rows of prices 
but jammed full of reliable information about Glads. 
Prices always moderate. Just DROP a card. 


ERNEST S. CLARK, Jr. 
Windsor, Conn. 





R. F. D. 














The 
Burmese Lily 


is one of many which 
may be planted in 
the spring. Illus- 
trated folder of Lilies 
and other bulbs for 
spring planting now 
ready. Have you re- 
ceived your copy? 


. YEREX 
LILY GARDENS 
Tigard Oregon 





LILIUM SULPHUREUM 








Beautiful Superior Gladiolus 


200 Super Glads, $3.00 
From my trays of choice named Gladiolus I will 
select 100 large and 100 medium super glad bulbs 


and deliver them to you for only $3.00, Anzles 
Dream, Early Phipps, T. . Edison (K), Antione, 
Treasure Land, Winged Victory, Aflame, Marmora, 
Dr. Moody included and other rare ones. ANGI.ES 
DREAM special, Large $3., M. $2., S. $1., per 100 


HAROLD W. LAUBER Wauseon, Ohio 











NEW Insect Control 
Simple as A..B..C.. 


A Buy New Ever Green... 





The original standardized pyrethrum in- 
secticide is sure death to most insects, 
both chewers and suckers. Alsokills ants. 


Mix It With Water... 

Add nothing else. No involved instruc- 
tions to follow. No soap required. Just 
measure out Ever Green, mix and begin. 


C Spray As Directed... 


Non-poisonous to men and enimals. Will 
not injure plants or blossoms. Deadly to 


insects and ants. Buy et drug, herd- 


ware, seed, flower or department store. 


McLaughlin Gormley King Co., Minneapolis 
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You can grow 
your own plants 


WITH GOOD RESULTS 


with 


CELO-GLASS 


U.S. Pat. 1580287 and others 


END FOR Harry R. O’Brien’s booklet “Out- 

witting Jack Frost” today. It’s just full of valu- 
able information on growing flower and vege- 
table plants under Cel-O-Glass. Every gardener 
should have a copy. 

Merely enclose 10c in stamps to cover cost of 
mailing and postage. And remember: Cel-O-Glass 
makes a light, easy-to-handle sash, that does not 
break like glass or tear like cloth. It is guaranteed 
for 5 years. That's why, when you purchase Cel- 
O-Glass, be sure the name Cel-O-Glass is stamped 
on the selvage. Only the genuine is so marked. 


ACETOL PRODUCTS, Inc. 
Dept. F.G.2 Wilmington, Delaware 







Send for this booklet 
now. Enclose 10c in 
stamps to cover mail- 
ing and postage costs, 











Special Values in 
Unusual Hardy Plants 


Climbing Hydrangea. Schizophragma hydran- 
geoides. Clings to masonry. 20 ft. Remarkable 
foliage. Hydrangea-like flowers. Thrives in par- 
tial shade. oist soil. Very choice. 3-year 
plants, $2.25 each. 

Evergreen Vibirnum. Vibirnum rhytidophyllum. 
An evergreen shrub, 8 to 10 ft. Leathery leaves, 
6 in. long. Easily grown. Protect from strong 
winds. 10-12 in., $1.00 ea.; 3-ft. roots balled, 
$3.00 ea. 

Dicentra Spectabilis. Bleeding Heart. 2-3 ft. An 
old-fashioned favorite. Pink racemes, June. 3 
large roots, $1.00. 

Lepardbane. Doronicum caucasicum. Charming 
with tulips. 3 ft: Golden daisy-like flowers. 2-4 
in. across, May. Easily grown. Plant early. The 
only perennial of its character at this season. 
Special, 4 for $1.00. 

Gypsophila Bristol Fairy. Baby's Breath. 3 ft. 
True double, large flowered. Cut all summer. 
ne Baby's Breath. Special, 3 large roots, 


Japanese Speedwell. August flowering. 2-3 ft. 
Veronica long. sub. The best type. Deep blue. 
Blooms profusely during the mid-summer dearth 
of flowers. Excellent habit and foliage. Special, 
5 for $1.00. 

Double Flowered Hardy Poppy. Olympia. Glow- 
ing orange-red. 3 ft. Vigorous grower in any 
soil. Remarkable semi-double flowers, 4-6 in. 
across, Sure to please. Special, 4 for $1.00. 
Forget-Me-Not Flowered Anchusa, 2 ft. Anchusa 
myosotidiflora. Lovely bright blue Forget-Me- 
Not like flowers in May and June. Prefers semi- 
shade and a deep loamy or moist sandy soil. 
Flowers this season. Plant early. Special, 4 for 
$1.00. Also other Specials. 

Sent prepaid. Order now. Delivery in season. 


WESTCROFT GARDENS 
Grosse Ile Michigan 








Flower Jrowew 
‘YOURS FOR THE ASKING’’ 


Catalogs and booklets offered by FLOWER GROWER 
advertisers 


Grant E. Mitsch, Brownsville, Oregon. <A 
Ilandbook for Glad Fans will give the Glad 


fancier, splendid descriptions of the leading 
varieties with many illustrations. 
The W. F. Allen Co., Salisbury, Md. Allen’s 


Book of Berries is one of the few well writ- 

ten handbooks about Strawberries. Perhaps 

it will give you an added income from that 

fertile but unplanted land. 

H. Heberling, Easton, Ill. Catalog for 
Mr. Heberling received the Gold Medal 

exhibit at the Century of 


J. 
1934. 
for his Gladiolus 


Progress. The varieties include all of the 
leading Glads and the prices are reasonable. 

Howard E. Gates, 119 So. Illinois St., 
Anaheim, California. Descriptive price list 


of Cactus and other interesting plants. Cacti 
Enthusiasts will find all of the rare and un- 
usual plants listed in Mr. Gates offers. 


Longview Camellia Gardens, Crichton, Ala. 
Camellias have long been associated with 


royalty. Now you can have the many lovely 
kinds in your own home. Send 10¢ for a 
beautiful descriptive catalog or a request for 
the list of pot grown Camellias. 


_ Ernest 8. Clark, Jr., Windsor, Conn. Price 
list of Newer Glads for Spring 1984. Stock 
guaranteed satisfactory and prices still low. 


The Welch Nursery, Shenandoah, Iowa. The 
Welch catalog for 1934 will be a welcome ad- 
dition to your spring collection. Beautifully 
illustrated in colors and containing the best 


in fruits, flowering shrubs and roses. You 
will want to have a few more fruit trees 


after looking this catalog over. 

Dayton’s Dahlia Gardens, 647 No. Main St., 
Akron, Ohio. Mr. Dayton Bond is. well 
known as a grower of really fine Dablias. 
He offers the best new varieties as well as 
the better standard varieties at prices within 


the reach of all. 
f White Bear Lake, 


J. Anderson, 
1934 season. Mr. 


A. Minn. 
Price List for the 


Ander- 


son guarantees all stock to be true to name, 
of full size and free from thrips. 
Henry A. Dreer, 1306 Spring Garden - st., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 216 page Catalog for 1934. 


Dreer’s Garden Book has been one of the 
stand-bys of generations of gardeners who 
demand quality. Write for your copy now. 


R. M. Kellogg Co., Box 2729, Three Rivers, 
Mich. 


Write for your 1934 catalog or if 
you wish to enclose 10¢, you may request the 
Flower Garden Plans which this firm is 
offering. 


Seabrook Nurseries, Seabrook, N. H. 1934 
catalog of the outstanding Gladiolus varieties. 
This firm introduces many unusual Glads 
every season. 

James Vick, Rochester, N. Y. Vicks Garden 
and Floral Guide for 1934 offers many new 
flowers together with the well known flower 
and vegetable seeds. It is a handy size, well 
illustrated and offers many _ specials for 
your spring garden. 













The largest, most gorgeous grown! 3 
choice colors, rose, white and purple, 
1 pkt. of each (value 60c) for just 
10c! Send dime today! Ask 
for Vick’s free Garden and 
Floral Guide, America’s 
vldest mail seed house 
and foremost aster 
specialists, 
JAMES vick 


* St., Re. 4 
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SUPERIOR GLADS 


FLAMING METEOR—A giant red 1934 introduction. 
SERENADE—Pink with white throat. Many open. 
CHRISTABEL—Large light pink with cream throat. 


Ask for 1934 list with complete descriptions or send 15 
cents for large illustrated handbook. Only a few left. 


GRANT E. MITSCH 











Brownsville, Oregon 








February, 1934 


Rex. D. Pearce, Merchantville, N. J. Seeds 
of Rare Plants. you raise your flowers 
from seed, you will want to know about all 


the unusual flowers Mr. Pearce offers. They 
are gathered from all over the world. 
Herbert O. Evans, Bedford, Ohio. The 
Gladiolus Fancier’s Guidebook contains much 
valuable information for the Glad grower. 
Gladiolus are listed according to color. Also 


Dahlias and Flower Novelties. 

Swedberg Nurseries, Battle Lake, Minnesota. 
Special price list of Evergreens, trees and 
flowering shrubs, flowers and fruits. 

Frank A. Breck, 1716 N. E. 42nd Ave., 
Portland, Oregon. Price list of Gladiolus 
Sulbs with many free offers of bulbs with 
early orders. All of the well known varieties 
are offered. 

Bilderback’s, Gray, Georgia. Leaflet offer- 
ing such unusual things as: Chinese Jumube, 


The Ramsey Fig, Dwarf Pomegranate, and 
many other delightful novelties. 


The Ransom Nursery, Geneva, Ohio. Newer 
Plants and Seeds. You will enjoy poring over 


this easy-to-read folder of Evergreens, Peren- 
nial seeds for special plantings, rare and 
well known flowers, cacti and small fruit 


for the home garden. Also offers 50 unusual 
$1.00 bargains. 

Johnson Water Gardens, Hynes, 
The 1934 catalog of Water Lilies, 
and tropical fish, is now ready for 
tion. Splendid illustrations in colors. 

Walker Dahlia Gardens, No. Dighton, Mass. 


California. 
Succulents 
distribu- 


Special bulletins issued monthly containing 
many good offers you will want to know 
about. 

Mr. J. R. Taft, Collins, N. Y., offers his 


catalog of Prize Winning Gladiolus. 
Glad-Dahlia Gardens, 5332 32nd Ave. So., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Will be glad to send you 


a copy of their 1934 catalog on request. Out- 
standing varieties which have been chosen 


for quality. 

Abby Ave. Greenhouses, 3010 W. Third St., 
Dayton, Ohio. Send for your copy of the 
folder about Schaefer’s Hybrid Amaryllis. 
You will want to add them to your collection. 


Swedberg Nurseries, Battle Lake, Minn. 
Offer the Thieman folding plant support for 
tomatoes and other plants. 

Blaine Humus Co., Hopewell Junction, 
N. Y. Can give you information regarding 
the use of humus in connection with your 
plantings. 

Carl Salbach, 657 Woodmont Avenue, 
Berkeley, California. Catalog for 1934 of the 


outstanding 
years, and 


Newest Salbach Glads, 
introductions of the 


also the 
past two 


many fine seed specialties. 
Joseph Harris Co., Ine. R. D. 9, Cold- 
water, N. Y Harris Seeds for 1934. Send 


for your free copy and become acquainted 
with the seeds offered. 

Aggeler & Musser, 1934 BE. 15th st., Dept. 
FG, Los Angeles, Calif. The 41st annual 
catalog of this firm is now ready for dis- 
tribution. Contains much valuable informa- 
tion’ for the home gardener. 96 pp. and 
cover. Growers of California seeds for over 
40 years. 

W. Atlee Burpee Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Burpee’s Annual Garden Book is a_ ready 
reference book as well as a catalog. Splendid 
illustrations, many special offers and _ the 
usual complete Burpee line of vegetable and 
flower seeds. 

Lee’s Dahlia Gardens, Route 5, Box 600, 
Tacoma, Wash. Lee’s price list of Dahlias 
for 1934. All of the standard varieties at 
moderate prices. 








GLADIOLUS BARGAINS 


One hundred large assorted bulbs, not less than 40 
varieties. Value $5.00 or more if bought separately, for 
$3.00 postpaid. One Jumbo Picardy free for early 
orders, write for list. 


VALLEY GLAD FARM 
922 So. Oakdale Ave. Medford, Oregon 
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Park’s Flower Boo 


1 their B Pictu Culture, Height, Pronunci- 
pe ag a rat ny = eel 5 eetts. FREE, D * ‘ i) Ww 


nual Canterb Bell, 5c. New Giant Spiral Larkspur, 5c. New Wilt-resisting Giant | 
Aster, 5c. All, 10c. Three Lots 2! . Club with Friends. Order today. GEO. W.PARK, Greenwood, S. cy 


FEED THE BIRDS 


This feeder with a Howes 
Bird Attractor, the ideal wild 
rd food, only $1.25 post- 


Wild Birds’’ tells how to 
bring the birds to your home, 
Oc, Catalogue of 25 feeding 
devices with photos of many 
birds, sent on request. 


HOWES BIRD ATTRACTORS 
77-4 Rachelle Ave. Stamford, Conn. 
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Garden Plot 
for 


Tiny Tot 
Harry Plants A Radish Seed 


BABY Radish Seed rolled around in 
the paper package that had been 
sent from the big seed store. He was 
fast asleep, and did not know when 
little Harry picked him from among his 
brothers and sisters and planted him care- 
fully in the nice rich soil in his little 
Garden Plot. Harry had never seen a 
Radish Seed before and it looked like 
a little brown marble to him. After he 
had patted the soil over the baby seed, 
he stuck a little wooden stick near by 
with “Radish” printed on it very plainly. 

Every day Harry visited his Garden 
Plot to see if the Radish Seed had awak- 
ened yet. One sunny morning six days 
later, he saw a tiny sprout pushing its 
way out of the ground. It was very 
green and had two round leaves. 

“Now,” Harry’s Daddy said, “You will 
have to give the little Radish a drink of 
water every day, early in the morning.” 

So every morning, Harry filled his 
little watering pot and sprinkled the 
Baby Radish until the soil was all damp 
around it. The Radish was so glad to 
be so carefully cared for, it grew and 
grew. Its green leaves became large and 
wavy, and a bit of red appeared at the 
bottom of its stems. 

One day three weeks later, Harry’s 
Daddy took him over to the Garden Plot 
and told him to pull the little Radish up. 
Harry did, and there in his hand was 
a bright red ball with a thin root hang- 
ing from the bottom—a full-grown 
Radish. Harry was so proud he had his 
Daddy take his picture holding the 
Radish in front of him so everyone could 
see it. 

“I want to grow more,” Harry cried, 
after he had given his mother the Radish 
for her salad at noon. 

His Daddy bought him a whole pack- 
age of Radish seed next time. Now 
Harry has a whole row of Radishes, and 
spends all the mornings in his Garden 
Plot. 

Rurx If. Lee. 





Children’s Play Time 


HIS is the time to try that new red 

sled that Santa may have brought you, 
or perhaps the pair of skates. Some of 
you boys and girls may have received a 
new wagon from Santa. Keep out-of- 
doors as much as possible, but be sure to 
put plenty of good warm clothing on be- 
fore going out to play. 


Building snow men or snow forts when 
there is snow on the ground, is great 
sport for little folks. After the fort is 
made, get all of the boys and girls in 
the neighborhood to join in the play, line 
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Certified Michigan Dahlias 
ZANT’S 
BLUE RIBBON 
Interesting Illustrated 30-Page Catalog of 


Honor Roll and Standard varieties now ready. 
Don’t miss it. Money Savin Collections. 
Certified Commercial Member ahlia Society 
of Michigan. 

Michigan's Finest Dahlia Farm 


ZANT’S WILDWOOD GARDENS 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

















Color radish red, ene grees, ground. brown, 
and sky blue. 


up on each side and have a battle. For 
guns use snow balls but let me warn you 
here, do not make them too hard so that 
they hurt someone, because when snow 
is made into a hard snowball and hits 
some one it might cause serious accidents. 
Make them soft, and you will have lots 
of fun. 

For games indoors, you might cut pic- 
tures and make scrap-books or you could 
entertain your little friends with a soap- 
bubble party. You may have some new 
water colors or crayons and a big book 
for coloring. Ask your little friends in, 
and color your pictures together. 

To my little readers in the South, I 
would suggest you play a game called 
“Lame Fox” out in the yard. One child 
is “Lame Fox” and hops about on one 
foot while the other children are geese. 
Have a home or goal and the fox tries 
to catch as many geese as he can. The 
first or last one caught might become the 
next fox. 

Esturer Haas, (Kans.) 


WHAT IS MY NAME? 


For young people between the ages of seven 
and fourteen. The idea is to guess the name 
of the Vegetable described below, and to print 
it plainly in the space designated. 

The contest started in the January issue 
and will continue for one year. At the end 
of that time all answers will be due not later 
than the conclusion of the following month. 
They will be judged for accuracy and neatness. 
Prizes will be awarded to the three best 
answers. 

Cut the square, following the lines, and send 
to the Vegetable Guessing Contest, THE FLOWER 
GROWER, Calcium, N. Y. No answers accepted 
on anything except original squares cut from 
THE FLOWER GROWER. 





EVERY GARDENER AND GROWER 
WANTS TO KNOW how to improve the soil and grow more 
and finer -vegetabies, more 
and better fruit, the finest 
flowers, Gees — 
shrubs, hot house me 

Ste. All told by £. C. Vick in yt 
new books that answer prob- 
lems and assure success. Price 


at publisher's risk. Ga 
free. THEO. AUDEL. 65 
W. 23 St., New York. Dept. 6 1-A 











ROCK PLANT SPECIAL 


For $1.00 we will send ten dwarf sedums care- 
fully labeled; also our new free Catalogue de- 
scribing over 600 varieties of hardy plants, 
including many choice rare varieties for the 
rock garden. 


N. A. HALLAUER R. 1, Webster, N. Y. 











ALPINES AND DWARF 
SHRUBS 


Latest imported novelties and newly intro- 
duced native plants. Send for catalogue. 
OREGON GARDENS 
515 N. E. Columbia Blvd. Portland, Oregon 








RARE ROCK.GARDEN PLANTS 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
7 Evergreen Flowering Perennial Alpines $1 
20 Var. Alpines $1 7 1-yr Fig Shrubs . $1 
5 Named Astilbes $1 6 Lewisia Rediviva. $1 
Send for Free Catalog— 


pronounces names you've 
wondered about. 














E.10!1 SHARP, SPOKANE,WASH. DEPT. F | 








LEADERS AMONG GLADS 


Austin originations have been leaders in the Glad gar- 
den for over a quarter of a century, We are exclusive 
distributors for them. 
February Special: 
varieties, 
free, 


Also the best of other varieties. 
10 bulbs each, 10 prize winning 
Value $5.00 or more; $3.00 postpaid. List 


ELM HILL FARM 
R. C. BELLARD Wayland, Ohio 











What is my name? No. 2 


I am round, and dark-red in color. 
My tops have reddish stems and even 
My wavy green leaves are sometimes 
tinted red. They are good to eat when 
young, and thus many times I lose some 
of my tops before I am full grown. My 
globular root is delicious cooked, and 
I have earned a famous College’s name 
served as a side dsh. I taste best when 
pulled directly from the ground and 
cooked as soon as possible. I store well 
for winter use. I like well-enriched 
moist soil, and like to be at least four 
inches from my nearest neighbor. My 
seed is tiny and is inside of a rough, 
irregularly-shaped capsule. Step on me 
after covering me with an inch of soil, 
so I can pop out of my. shell and sprout 
quicker. What is my name? 
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® FLOWER LOVERS ® 


HARDY NORTHERN GROWN. 
greens, Perennials, Rock Plants, 
Plants, New and rare varieties. 


Roses, Shrubs, Ever- 
Fruit Trees and Berry 

CATAIOG FREE. 
HILL TOP ORCHARDS AND NURSERIES 


Box F4 Hartford, Mich. 

















GORGE oe 105 
Just tointroduce Kellogg's many Big Bargain 
offers on Flowers, Shrubbery, Fruits and Ber- 
ries, we'll send you 6 of our special big gorge- 


ous gladiolas, all different colors, all foronly 10c 
postpaid. This offer only good until March 10th. 


nn) 





Only 6 bulbs to afamily . This special offgr is made 
b + weed oe a uality only and is not the regular price 
ulbs. A real 60c value anywhere. Order 
cau this ad—stamps or coin. 
Big Bargain Catalog FREE (26) 


R. M. KELLOGG CO., Box 2726 Three Rivers, Mich. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


RATE 12%2¢ PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS. 

10c per word for three or more consecutive insertions 

usng same copy. No order. for less_ than $2.00 per 

month accepted. CASH WITH + fala PAYABLE AT 
ALBANY OFFICE 


Bulbs 2 
AMARYLLIS BULBS, many varieties, Catalog free. 
Abby Ave. Greenhouses, Dayton, Ohio. ia 
RAREST BULB SEEDS. Ali of the ‘“‘hard to find’’ va- 
rieties, from odd corners of the earth. Write Dept. Z 
for catalog. Rex. D. Pearce, Merchantville, New Jersey. 
TIGRIDIAS — Red- Yellow Center, large $1.50 dozen 
blooming size $1.00 dozen. HYACINTHUS CANDI¢ ANS 
$1.00 dozen. Sheffield Bulb Farm, Burton, Wash. 


TUBEROUS BEGONIA Bulbs. Mixed pastel shades, 
single, double, frilled. % to 1 inch, $1.00 dozen; 1 to 
1% inch, $1.50 dozen. Bloom in house from May to 
October, outside until frost. Leslie Woodriff, Harbor, Ore. 
coWL, Millionaire, ete. 75c dozen, 100 Gladiolus 75c. 
Send growers _hames, F, Putnam, Black Mountain, N. C. 











GLADIOLUS, Dahilias, Irises, Lilies, Narcissus, Peonies. 
None but the best varieties. ‘‘Land-O’-Sky’’ Gardens. 
R.F.D. No. 2, Asheville, N. C._ a 


Cactus 
RARE CACTUS! Thousands of seedlings from the larg- 
est Cactus nursery in America. Hundreds of varieties, 
including the rare new ones from South America.| Bor- 
zicactus, Oreocereous Trollii. Write for new 32-page 
catalog profusely illustrated in color. Johnson Water 
Gardens, Box R, Hynes, California, pS as nee 
DESERT ROCK GARDENS _ (complete). ~ Ferocactus, 
Echinocactus, Echinocereus, Neomammiillaria, Opuntia, 
Living Rock, etc., botanically named, with instructions. 
Satisfaction or money refunded. 20 plants postpaid $1.00. 
Novelty Plant & Pottery Co., Box 1063, Eastland, Texas. 





HOWARD GATES—Famous for Cactus, Illustrated de- 
o riptive plant list free. 119F S, Illinois St., Anaheim, 
California. 


CACTI! AND SUCCULENTS. “Twenty varieties of either for 
$1. Free, a fine echeveria with every order from this adver- 
tisement. Price list. Van Art, San Dimas, California. 


AGAVES, Cacti, Sanseverias. Send $1.00 for collection of 
seven. Write for pamphlet. Ornamental Nursery, St. 
Jaraes City, — Florida. 


~Camellias—Caladiums _ 7 


BRILLIANT BRAZILIAN | CALADIUMS: Rare Iris. 
Tropical Plants, Seeds and Fish. List free. Iris, Tampa, 
Florida. = 

CAMELLIA [LIA JAPONICAS, ex exquisite winter flowering ever- 
greens for cool conservatory cuiture, or outdoor planting 
in Southern states and Pacific coast. Illustrated price 
list of these rare, old time favorite flowers of royalty, 
gratis. Longview. Camellia _ Gardens, _ Crichton, — Alabama. 





a a Chrysanthemums 


24 CHRYSANTHEMUMS, perennials or 12 Shrubs $1.00. 
100 for $2.75. Clara Smythe, 1027 Boynton St., Glen- 
dale, California. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS—10 varieties labeled, large incurved 
Exhibition Chrysanthemums $1.00. 8 varieties labeled, 
those Big Extra Exhibition Chrysanthemums $1.00. 10 
varieties, dwarf hardy ‘‘Rock Garden’’ Chrysanthemums 
$1.00 12 varieties Hardy Chrysanthemums that sta 

trost $1.00. Culture leaflet with order. ‘‘The Gardens,”’ 
238 Kast Boundary Ave., York, Penna. 


Dahlias ~ 

DAHLIAS AND DAHLIA SEEDS. My catalog, free for 
the asking, describing the latest Honor Roll novelties, 
such as Spotlight, R. A. Broomfield. and hundreds of 
others. ALBERT PARRELLA, 3380 Ely Avenue, Bronx, 
New York. - ee te ae ee 
DAHLIA SEED. Newest in Dahlias. Trial packet 50c. 
Geo. L. Stillman, Dahlia Specialist, Westerly, Rhode 
Island. eS : ia 
DAHLIAS at bargain prices, from 20c up. Jane Cowl 40c, 
Violet Wonder 75c, both for $1.00. Price list of other fine 
varieties sent free. Leonard Phillippi, 901 Young St., 
Piqua, Ohio. eNom a ty es -_ 
DAHLIAS. Bargains in roots of choice varieties. Ask 
for free folder list. C. B. Murray, R. D. 1, Fairmont, 

. Va. > ee ae, 
ELEANOR MAY RADELL §2.50. Send for descriptive 
list of trustworthy Dahlias for large gardens or beginners. 
Sold on honor by Dahlia Park, McArthur, Ohio. aS 
DEPENDABLE ROOTS—Orchid-flowering Dahlias, 35c; 
Champoeg, Khayyam, 50c, Also others. D. Sharpe, Madi- 
son, New Jersey. 











DAHLIA and Gladiolus thoroughbreds 1 moderately “priced. 
Outstanding varieties only. Catalog free. Glad Dahlia 
Gardens, 5332 32nd Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minn. _ 
DAHLIAS that will brighten the garden and bring pleas- 
ure. Prices right and this is true to name stock, state 
inspected and grown under irrigation. Knollwood Gardens, 
Winston-Salem, 


Flower JYrowew 


DAHLIAS—SI1 varieties, 15c up. Send for list. Edwards 
Dahlia Gardens, 124 Exchange St., Chicopee, Mass. 








ONE PLANT EACH—White Wonder, Long Hill, Commo- 
dore, S eee Many other bargains. Floyd Meeske, Wyom- 
ing, 


February, 1934 


BLOOMING SIZES, p Manting stock of better varieties 
listed in quantity. T. Rex, Churchville, Pa. 

KING ARTHUR Se EGIAL: 1 large, medium, small, 12 
bulblets, $2.50, Catalogue of mew varieties. Arthur 
Arenius, Longmeadow, Mass. 











DAHLIAS. Forty of the world’s best varieties. Write 
for list. Scioto Gardens, Dept. | F, Portsmouth, Ohio. 








GREAT DAHLIAS. Guaranteed roots, postpaid, Magnifi- 
cent new colors, large flowers, artistic forms, master- 
pieces from all countries. Distinctly different. Albatross, 
Eagle Rock Fantasy, Midsummernight Sun, Frohliche 
Platz, Paul Pfitzer, Golden Pheasant, Flaming Youth, 
Kismeth, Kareol, Color Wonder, Riviera, etc. Write for 
— list. Louis E. Bedard, 2217 Danforth, Toronto, 
Canada. 





DAHLIAS—Special Spring Bulletin now ready. Our 


Specialty, Pompons, Decoratives. Walker Dahlia Gardens, 
North Dighton, Massachusetts. 


100 VARIETIES, priced reasonable, potash fed, field 
grown, No monkey business—never. V. W. Harshman, 
3648 Grant Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


DAHLIAS—GLADIOLUS. 350 new and standard varie- 
ties at prices you can pay. Send for list. Robert H. 


Lowerre, Chimacum. Washington. 


GIANT-FLOWERING DAHLIAS—Ten alike, or 6 dif- 
ferent, labeled, $1.00. Many special offers. ‘Catalog, 500 
varieties, free, KU NZMAN, _New Albany, Indiana. 


SPEEDWAY DAHLIA GARDENS—Finest varieties near 
wholesale, Amelia Earhart, White Wonder, Legion, Aiko, 
Murphy’s Masterpiece, Hillcrest Mandarin, Jean Trimbee, 
etc. Catalogue free. M. Markland, 1259 N. Mount St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


ANY THREE DAHLIAS for $1.00. Guaranteed true to 
name. Roots only. Mary Ellen, Kathleen Norris, Porthos, 
World, Barbara Redfern, Robert Scott, Commodore, $1.00. 
Stamp for reply. J M. Plees, _Rothbury, Michigan, 



































Grape Vines 
CONCORD and Niagara, 2 year No. 1—4 for 50c; 12 for 
$1.25; 25 for $2.00; 100 for $8.00 postpaid. Catalogue 
free. Ransom Nursery, Geneva, Ohio. 











Humus—Fertilizer 





BLAINE’S QUALITY, Dutchess County Humus. Decom- 
posed, Ground and Screened, In bulk by truck or car 
load. Blaine Humus Company, Hopewell Junction, New 
York. Telephone 43. 





ROTTED Cow Manure, shredded. 100 Ib. bag 80c, ton 
$12.00. Pulv. Poultry, 50 lb, bag 50c, ton $17.50. Fer- 
tilizers, pa Waterproofing. List free. Allen Co., Pitts- 








town, N. 
Lilies 


PHILLIPINENSE FORMOSANUM, -three seedling bulbs, 
three dimes postpaid. Yearling bulbs 25c each. Large 
double tuberoses, 10 for 60c. Lilyacres, Fairhope, Ala 


LILY SEEDS BLENDED. A mixture of the more easily 
grown and delightful True Lilies, kinds that come-readily 
from seed. Special pkg. 50c; % ounce $1.00. Interesting 
—— Dept. Z Rex. D. Pearce, Merchantville, New 
Jersey. 














WATER LILIES 25 GOOD COLORS: Pink and Yellow 
Lotus. Bog Plants. Margin Plants. Price List. HOW- 
ELLS WATER GARDEN, SHELLMAN, GEORGIA. _ 








Medicinal Herbs —s: 


THOUSANDS wanted to study medicinal herbs, roots, etc. 
Interesting Reference Book free. Send 10c in stamps for 
postage. ARKO HERBS. 1190 Broadway, Buffalo N. Y. 














Delphiniums 
DELPHINIUM SEED—Fresh seed from outstanding hy- 
brids. Rg seeds 45c, postpaid. R. H. JONES, PERU, 


INDIA 








ceenineaiimnmanin 


COLORADO . SPRUCE—a big pkg. of Seed for 25c. 
Plant now. D. Belcher, Brook Forest, Colorado. _ 


RARE TKEGY AZALEAS, Rhododendrons, Evergreens, 
Flowering Trees, Magnolias, Purple Beeches, Pink Dog- 
woods, 5 to 75c each. Alanwold Nursery, Neshaminy, 
Bucks Co,, Penna, 


DWARF POMEGRANATE—for pot or outdoors, blooms 
continuously, more desirable than an Azalea, ‘‘Bilder- 
back’ "Gray, j._ Georgia. 


Giedieles 


BURD’S GLADIOLUS CATALOG is ready. describing 
new creations at reasonable prices. Send now for it. 
Howard Burd, Washington, New Jersey. 


GLADIOLUS. 100 large, labeled. $2.00 postpaid. 5 each: 
Betty Nuthall, Marmora, W. H. Phipps, Albatros, Dr. 
Moody, Golden Dream, Giant Nymph, Paul Pfitzer, Orange 
Wonder, Chas. Dickens, Robt. Kunderd, Aflame, Long- 
fellow, Nancy Hanks, Gay Ilussar, Helen Howard, Mrs. 
Douglas, Mrs. Peters, Loyalty and Pfitzer’s Triumph. 
EAGLE GARDENS, EAGLE GROVE, IOWA. 

‘100 BLOOMING SIZE or 60 large Gladiolus Bulbs $1.00, 
prepaid. Wonderful assortment of high class bulbs 
Ttelnhow Gardens, Huntington, Indiana. 









































Pansy Plants ; 





25 GIANT BLOOMING PANSIES $1.25 postpaid. 10 
extra plants free. Honeybee Haven Gardens, Dover. N 








Peonies 


TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties. Herbaceous Peo- 
nies, best varieties. Reduced prices. Oberlin Peony Gar- 
dens, Sinking Spring, Pa. 


PEONIES: Plant Now—Five fragrant double Peonies. 
One each: yellow, red, salmon, purple and_ lavender. 
Postpaid, $1.00. Fine catalogue free. WISCONSIN 
NURSERIES, Union Grove, Wisconsin. 

PEONY SEEDS: {00 from gorgeous giant double, dark 
red, $2.00. 50 for $1.00. Planting directions. WRIGHT'S 
PEONY GARDEN, OSKALOOSA. IOWA. 

















‘Perennials 


5 HARDY PHLOX, 5 Delphiniums $1.10. 10 Chinese 
Elms, 3 feet, $1.10. Prepaid, Catalog free) SWEDBERG 
NURSERIES, BATTLE LAKE, MINNESOTA. 








Rock Garden Plants 


FOR THE ROCK GARDEN; BITTER ROOT, the beau- 
tiful LEWISIA REDEVIVA. Six strong plants $1.00; 
$10.00 per 100. Correspondence invited. Northern Rocky 
Mt. Native Evergreens, 1020 Poplar, Missoula, Mont 
HARDY ROCK GARDEN PLANTS. Native plants. 10 
assorted labeled $1.25 postpaid. List on request. Fred 
Munnett, Ferrisburg, Vermont. 











‘PRIZE WINNING GLADIOLUS—popular new sensational 
originations. Lowest prices, Catalog free. J. R. Taft, 
Collins, N. ¥ prin Ie et ance Sie aE 
100 HEALTHY ‘blooming size, (including one Picardy), 
labeled, $1.00 postpaid. List. C. H. Smith, Faribault, 
Minn, 


CHOICE ALPINE FLOWERS! 25 Rare plants $1.25, 
100—$3.50 postpaid. Honeybee Haven Gardens, Dover, 
New _Jersey. a! 
NEW AND UNUSUAL PLANTS for vour 1934 rock gar- 
den, Send for list. F. M. Kemp, 1609 S. W. 10th Ave., 








PICARDY SPECIAL—100 buiblets § $1. 00 postpaid. Send 
for my list. Frank F. Land, Cotati, Calif. 





Portland, Oregon. a 
Seeds 





GLAD SPECIAL: 12 Picardy No. 4—$1.00, 30 Betty 
Nuthall, 30 Minuet, 30 P. Triumph, 25 Spirit of St. 
Ifuis, each $1.00. No, 1 size. 5 lots $4.50. H. lL. 
Peinze, Northboro, Mass. 
SELECT VARIETIES—Lowest prices. Small bulbs 10c 
per 100. Bulblets 30c qt. 50 blooming size bulbs FREE 
to new customers. WESTMORELAND Gardens, 7014 
S. E, 20th Ave., PORTLAND, OREGON, 


“GLADIOLUS. Oddest, biggest, prettiest. Also Dahlias 
and Iris. List. Iris exchanged for Dahlias. James Jay, 
Eureka Springs, Arkansas. 

DEAM’S—1 medium size Picardy, Bagdad, Wasaga, Cor- 
onation, Lavender Delight, Radiance, $2.00. Gladiolus 
list free. Deam’s, 3408 Central Drive, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

















GLADIOLUS, DAHLIAS, Madonna Lilies, Bearded and 
Japanese Irises, Peonies, Hardy Phlox, Seal Flowers, Red 
Hot Pokers, Chinese Lanterns, etc. Catalog free. HOW- 
ARD GILLET, Box F, New lebanon, N. Y 


PICARDY SPECIAL: Four No. 1, five No. 4, postpaid 
for $1.00. Many other varieties. Also Sedum and Water- 
lilies. Vinecroft, Lyons, Kansas. 
QUALITY GLADIOLUS—the best European and yoo 
varieties, also Perennials and Alpines. Jones’ Glad Gar- 
dens, Haydenville, Mass. 

20 LARGE, FINEST GLADIOLUS 50c, 45—$1.00. Berry 
and Plant bargain list. Nick Fleck, Plymouth, Indiana. 




















ROLL OF HONOR DAHLIAS and choice standard varie- 
ties. Low prepaid prices. Famous for quality roots. Sure 
to grow, bloom and please. Descriptive price list free. 
‘. A. Miller, 2334 SE 66 Ave., Portland, Oregon. 


GOLDEN DAWN DAHLIA GARDENS, WALDRON, 
MICHIGAN. February Special. Kathleen Norris, Mon- 
mouth Champion and Saladini $1.10 postpaid. Circwar 
**Dahilia Dope’’ | and list mailed on request. 


GLADIOLUS—12 Aflame, 12 Betty Nuthall, 12 Mrs. 
P. W. Sisson—36 large bulbs, labeled, $1.00. Howard 
Uhrig, Chillicothe, Ohio. 

HAND POLLENIZED GLADIOLUS SEED, crosses on 
Rameses, Blue Danube, King Arthur, Moorish King, 
Rideau, Picardy, Re Miss Greeley, Erica Morini, 
L’Habitant, etc., and up a packet. Seed list. Bulb 
list. JOHN DRAGER: SIDNEY, N, xe ? 

















HONOR ROLL DAHLIAS, field grown tubers: Murphy’s 
Masterpiece, Jerome Kern, Lady Moyra Ponsonby, $5.00 
each; Eagle Rock Superba, White Wonder, $4.00 each; 
Satan, $3.00 each; Dwight W. Morrow, Chautauqua 
Salute, $1.50 each; Girl of Hillcrest, Eagle Rock Fantasy, 
Star of Bethlehem, Supreme Glory, Andrea Ericson, Mary 
Ellen, Golden Goblin, Omar Khayyam, Jean Keefer, $1.00 
each; Frau O. Bracht, Donna California, Champoeg. City 
of Wellston, 75c each; Kathleen Norris, Inkyo, Buckeye 
Bride, Monmouth Champion, Fort Monmouth, Minnie 
Eastman, 50c each; Coquette, Galli Curci, Fort Washing- 
ton, King Midas, Marshall’s Pink, Rose Fallon, 35c each; 
Barbara Redfern, Earl Williams, Eliza C. Bull, Jane 
Cowl, Kentucky, Marmion, Regal, Sanhican Queen, F. W. 
Fellows, 25c each; Jersey’s Beauty, Ellinor Vanderveer, 
Pride of California, 20c each. Stock limited. Minimum 
orders $1.00, postpaid, List ready. Robert F. Haussener, 
Palisades Park, New Jersey, 


SENSATIONAL PICARDY AT DEPRESSION PRICES. 
Two large, four medium, eight small—$1.00. New Gladi- 
olus Price List Free. Old Dominion Gardens, Lexington. 
Virginia. 

THE GLADIOLUS FANCIER’S GUIDEBOOK FOR 1934. 
Copyrighted, up-to-the-minute information. Culture. 
Flower arrangement. Insect pests. Bulb diseases. Gladi- 
olus societies. Foreign importation. Current prize win- 
ners, which, when, where. Blooming dates. Size florets 
in inches, number open, total buds, ete. Copy on re- 
quest. HERBERT O. EVANS. Bedford, Ohio. 

GLADS, PANSIES and other flowers. Your request for 
Catalog cordially appreciated. Frank A. Breck, 1716 
North East 42nd, Portland, Oregon. 
GLADIOLUS—DAHLIAS. Choice and new varieties at 
reasonable prices. Send for our price list. WARE 
VALLEY GARDENS, Box 238, WARE, MASS. 




















FRAGRANT TUBEROUS BEGONIA seed. 80% or more 
seedlings carry male flowers, perfect trumpets, all more 
or less fragrant. Seed from home tested 15 year old 
bulb, $1.00 pkt. Mixed single, double, frilled pastel 
shades, 50c pkt., not fragrant. The perfect house plants. 
Leslie Woodriff, Harbor, Ore. 





HAND POLLENATED SEED. Large packet | Delvhinium 
or Japanese Iris and catalogue, 15c. Roseholme Gardens, 
R. 2, Brunswick, Maine. 





HIMALAYAN FLOWER SEEDS: 8, 50 splendid 
kinds for $1.00, $3.00, $5.00. G. Ghose Py Co., Townend, 
Darjeeling, India. 





FREE SAMPLE—Royal Flower Garden Blend or New 
Extra Early Golden Sweet Corn, with list of rare, un- 
usual, improved Flower and Vegetable Seeds; Rock Gar- 
den plants, Bulbs. Gladiacre Gardens, Sharon. Mass. 
SEED 250 varieties Flowers. Vegetable and Trees from 
the Orient. 1000 Beautiful Colorado Spruce and Catalog 
of Evergreen Trees one cent each. Only 12c stamps. 
Betz, Hammond, Indiana. 

FREE SEEDS—Full packet of giant Snmapdragons or 
Zinnia absolutely free, sent with my bargain list. Louis 
E. Bedard, 2217 Danforth, Toronto, _Canada. 


Sun Dials 


COPPER SUN DIALS engraved with your favorite motto. 
Dial Shop, 200 Flint Street, Asheville, North Carolina. _ 























Trees 


TREES, SHRUBS, Perennials and Ferns. Some New, 
Unique and Beautiful Varieties. Write for price lists. 
American Forestry Co., Pembine, Wisconsin. 








Wild Flowers 











TRUE WILD FLOWER SEEDS. One hundred kinds in 
blend, for naturalizing in meadow and woodland, or to 
enrich a roadside, % ounce 35c; 1 ounce $1.25. Inter- 
esting catalog, Dept. Z. Rex. D. Pearce, Merchantville, 
New Jersey. 

BOOKS, Lectures, Plates, Seeds, Films. Sample litera- 
ture 10c. Wild Flower Preservation Society, 3740 Oliver 
St., Washington, DC. 








RARE LADYSLIPPER BARGAINS. Sound stock. Pink, 
Yellow, $1.25 and $1.75 dozen. Henderson’s Botanical 
Gardens, Greensburg, Ind. 


Wire 
WIRE—Flower Stakes and Florist Trade. THE SENECA 
WIRE & MFG. COMPANY, FOSTORIA, OHIO. 




















J.B. LYON COMPANY, PRINTERS, ALBANY, N. Y. 
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